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Business: Big Brother to Art 


by Walter Herbert 


Director, Canada Foundation 


HE NOTION, commonly held in Canada, 
that “hard-headed” business men and “long- 
haired” artists are poles apart is being revised 
these days; because the chief characters have dis- 
covered a strong bond in common—their devotion 
to free enterprise. To keep going, both of them 
must be strongly individualistic and strongly crea- 
tive. Recently they have discovered how much 
they can do for each other; and that, in fact, they 


cannot get along without each other 


In one sense, of course, there is nothing very 
new about Business _patronizi the arts. For 
many a long year whenever a Canadian city, town 
or village had to raise money for some cultura! 
venture, the canvassers always leaned heavily on 
the “special names list’—i.e., the local business 
men. That’s routine. What is new is that Business 
people are now awake, with eyes almost wide open, 
to what the arts can do for them The whole 
relationship is changing. Instead of being patron 
and protégé, Business and the arts are tackling 
things together. They are becoming partners be- 
cause they need each other 

As everyone knows, successful business men are 
smart fellows. They have to be. They under- 
stand about profits and dividends, and goodwill, 
and public service, and other related matters; and 
some of the best evidence of how smart they are 
is seen in their acceptance of the arts into partner- 
ship. The Canadian scene today contains scores 
of instances of top-level cooperation between busi- 
ness firms and various forms of the arts, and space 
limitations here permit mention of only a few 
notable examples These, however, are enough 


to illustrate the point clearly 


Wi N the farsighted directors of British-Amer- 
'Y ican Oil gave the green | Thor Hansea 


to decorate and embellish their new Toronto head- 
quarters building with all-Canadian designs and 


motifs, they got lar more than he handsome 


building they were paying for ver since the 


opening of the structure they been reaping 
rich dividends of admiration an prestige, of 
nationwide publicity and goodwill Because Han- 
sen is on f Canada’s most brilliantly creative 
men, the décor he created and incorporated in the 
B-A Building, in the 
furniture, the radiator g 
Standingly beautiful It 
wide attention and acclaim; 
to be associated with the na 
a very favorable way \ 
dian artists and craftsmen have 
in the structure, and the thousanc 
visit the building are invartabl\ 
excellence of Canadian art 

Six vears ago the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association took a chance It commissioned ten 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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HE “HATE AMERICA” campaign in the Moscow press has been widely 

publicized: what of a “Hate Canada” campaign? Dr. ALBERT Parry, Russian 
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\ two-page spread to celebrate the Christmas 
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nd an article on Christmas in song and story by Me&twyn BREEN . . . Editor: 
GWYN KINSEY writes a thoughtful and provocative article on “The Editorial 
nd Its Place in Canadian Life”... HARRY DUKER, the jovial promoter of Brit- 
sh Columbia as * go native now and then to 


Face in the Moscow Press” 


Totem-land”’, believes you have to 





ind out What goes on inside an Indian. President ot 
\ssociation, Duker is a champion golfer 
lescribes how he prepared an authentic Indian meal 


and also 


\IACEWAN, author of the eminently successful book 
Rockies”, tells about the early days of the Klondike 


ggs a dollar apiece WitrrReD List, Labor writer 


the Vancouver Automobile 


an accomplished cook. He 


for his friends . . . GRANT 
“Between the Red and the 
when food was scarce and 
tor the Toronto Globe and 


\lail discusses the intluence of U.S. labor unions on Canada. 
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by John A. Stevenson 







HE Federal Parliament has now 

been sitting more than three 

weeks, and apparently it is des- 
tined to adjourn for its Christmas 
vacation with no real accomplish- 
ment to its credit except the comple- 
tion of the debate on the Address. 
With four of the heaviest oratorical 
guns of the Cabinet away in London 
and New York, Mr. Howe, who has 
been leading the House of Commons, 
has been content to let the parties in 
opposition have their full fling. The 
debate has now reached such a weari- 
some stage that most speakers have 
very meagre audiences. But the 
sweeping pronouncement lately made 
by Mr. Donald Fleming, a Progres- 
sive-Conservative member, that the 
present Parliament is probably “the 
is hardly 
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worst since Confederation” 





justified. 
Thanks to reinforcements secured 


through by-elections, the Progressive 






si WEEE EE MEE E EEE EE EINE NEE NE NEE HEHE UE EEE MEER EE ENE NE IEE ESI IRIE IE IEIZIE IEE SEC Conservative party is now able to 
' | e r sustain a debate on equal terms with 
y the Liberals and the two minor parties 
| © You Will Be Santa Claus To 400 M als parti 
| w ou I e an a aus 0 en ae? contain some very competent parlia- 
‘ : By sending a contribution to the Scott Mission. mentarians. In some recent Parlia- 
i t » he or » . > . > i 
| w’ You send us the donation and we will do the shopping for the big Turkey ments the average backbencher in all 
| ¥ Dinner for destitute and homeless men on Christmas Day. Your con- parties was addicted to using the 
i HA ibution will also be the means of providing a Christmas hamper for a debate to cultivate the goodwill of his 





family in downtown Toronto 
help us feed the hungry and clothe the 
cold Winter days 


constituents. For this purpose the 
favorite technique was to discourse 
drearily upon the high intelligence of 
the voters who had elected him, upon 
grievances 


ragged men who walk 


riease 


the streets these 


Presently 300 men are being fed 
it the Scott Mission daily. The num- 
ver will increase in January and 
February. Over 1000 articles of cloth- 
ng and shoes are distributed to men, 
women, and children weekly 

Inasmuch as you help one of the 

ast of these poor ones, you help the 
3ethlehem 


the resources, needs and 
of his constituency and the wonder- 
tul records of its football and hockey 
teams without saying a single word 
about current major problems. But 
in the present debate there has been 
a much greater effort on the part of 
members of all parties to make an 
intelligent contribution to the com- 
mon ‘pool of parliamentary wisdom 
about important issues. Furthermore, 
the ministers, chastened by the 
adverse by-elections, have 
shed some of their complacency. 
The projected system of national 
health insurance has bulked large in 
speeches of members of all parties, 
because they realize that thousands 
of Canadians want some easement of 
the high cost of medical services. The 


Babe of 


Therefore, Christian men, be sure 


Wealth or rank possessing, 


Ye who now will bless the poor, 





Shall yourselves find blessing.’ 
Send your contribution to; 
REV. M. ZEIDMAN, SCOTT MISSION, 
502 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 4, CANADA 
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soneute: Ghana CCF will be satisfied with nothing 
short of a socialized scheme, model- 
Boarding and Day School led upon the plans now operating in 
FOR BOYS Britain and Saskatchewan, and think 
tele ~s’ UPPER SCHOOL 14-18 (Grades 9-13) PREPARATORY SCHOOL 7-13 (Grades 2-10 their advocacy of it is a good elec- 
Ontario Graduation Diploma, Senior Mat- — SCHOLARSHIPS up to $1500.00 JOHN A. STEVENSON, whose first 

] ri ition, post-Matriculatuion Vith corm For boys entering the Upper School “Ottawa Letter” GEPEGES here, will be 
-ames for all boys. Forty acres of grounds grades IX-XIII a weekly contributor to SATURDAY 
aying fields in the —— — Applications to be received on or before NiGHTt. Mr. Stevenson has had a long 
t I HH - a - bieeid ee March 27, 195 and distinguished career as a com- 

i sat Norval in the Credit Valley permits 3 : 
weekend camping saa and ae in PREPARATORY SCHOOL mentator on happenings on Parlia- 
i iitccie and tener Sabena Scholarships up to $650 ment Hill. To this background he 

; Mth te 7 Rin . , : ° . ° 
| Csaicubhag 2k t05 Siow bapenial ainhe an euckee nents uke adds an incisive skill in writing, which 
i ‘ readers will be able to appreciate 
EXAMINATIONS IN APRIL our readers wt e@ able to appreciate 
in his weekly Letters. For many years 
— - a hit ote n about curricu Py he was Ottawa correspondent for the 
Fa " arsn i apt r es 

: London Times. Then he joined the 
staff of the Toronto Globe and Mail 


heen the Ottawa 
Manchester 


and latterly has 
correspondent for the 
Guardian. 





Civil Service Neutrality 


tioneering card. Dr. W. G. Blair, wh 
is Mr. Drew’s expert on health prob 
lems and is incidentally a very use 
ful member of the House of Con 
mons, in his speech on the subjec 
intimated that his party, if returne: 
to power, would sponsor a contribi 
tory national plan of health insurance: 
which would be under the control « 
the medical profession and not of th 
The spokesmen of the Socia 
Credit party took a similar line. 
The Liberals are obviously in 
serious dilemma about their polic\ 
They are explicitly committed to 
national system of health insuranc 
and fear a serious loss of votes at th 
next election if they do not fulfil the 
pledge. But they also know that 1 
cost to the Treasury would certain 
forbid the reduction of taxation 
the next Budget, with which they hopx 
tg appease the numerous voters now 


State. 


aggrieved by their tax burdens. \ 
while professing unabated zeal for 
national health insurance, they ar 


playing for time with promises t 
study afresh the existing plan of c 
operation with the 
health problems. 


ECENT activities of Mr. J. W 
Pickersgill, now Clerk of the 
Privy Council and Secretary of the 
Cabinet, have become quite proper!) 
the subject of a question in the 
House of Commons and sharp crit 


cism in the press. In his romantic 
biography of the late Mackenzi 
King, “The Incredible Canadian 


Mr. Bruce Hutchison tells how M: 
Pickersgill, after he became chie! 
private secretary of that statesmar 
achieved an amazing ascendency ove! 
him and was the only member ot his 
staff not afraid to contradict hin 
Apparently Mr. Pickersgill has trans 
planted this ascendency to Prime Min 
ister St. Laurent. It is the only feas 
ible explanation of the willingness 0 
Mr. St. Laurent, who, when he wa 
at the Bar, was a great stickler for 11 
proprieties, to connive at Mr. Pickers 
gill’s brazen violation of the trad 
tional proprieties of government 
British countries, when he accompi 
nied the Prime Minister on his recen 
political tour of the West and wa 
included in his entourage for the 
Commonwealth talks in London. 

Now, strict neutrality in politics 
prescribed for all civil servants an 
it is peculiarly incumbent upon th 

Clerk of the Privy Council, the hold 
of what Mr. Churchill calls “one 
the ancient offices of the realm”, w! 
can expect to be the confident: 
servant of Ministries of  differe 
stripe. The reasons for enforc! 
rigidly the political neutrality of ci 
servants have never been better s 
forth than in a report upon the wort 
ings of the British Civil service mad 
in 1914 by a_ Royal Commissio! 
appointed by Lord Oxford = an 
Asquith. 

“If,” said this report, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Commonwealth Talks 
Needed More Realism 


HE ATMOSPHERE of this month’s Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 


| 





was not one of emergency or impending crisis. 
The Conference began, indeed, at a time when the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area had 
shown some improvement—during a period which 
the British have realistically been calling a breath- 
ng spell. Ideally, the Conference was a family 
effort to get at the root of a deep-seated and 
dangerous economic illness. 

A concerted effort of this sort can produce good 
esults. But it will do so only as long as the con- 
ferers maintain an objective approach to the prob- 
em. It seemed to us that the Conference got off 
to a bad start. Representatives of the various 

ommonwealth countries approached the Confer- 
ence table with their own particular problems, 
ather than the general problem, in mind. Thus the 

onference began with undue attention to symp- 
toms, rather than the cause of sterling’s illness. 

A notable example was the recommendation 
rom the big gold producers for an increased price 
tor gold. The recommendation is unrealistic—it 
only for the fact that American authorities have, 
on several occasions recently, announced they have 
10 intention of raising the price they pay for gold. 
And why should they? Gold is simply another 
commodity that the Americans import, with this 
mportant difference—they don’t need it. 

It would have been more realistic for the Con- 
ference to have pressed the Americans to raise the 
price they pay for Scotch whiskey, or the British 
machinery or textiles they import. The desired 
results—bigger dollar reserves—would have been 
the same in either case. And in the latter instance, 
the Americans would have been getting something 
they can use without adding inflationary pressure 
on their currency. 


ee would also have been getting at the cause 
of sterling’s illness rather than applying pallia- 
tives to relieve the symptoms of it. One of the 
causes of sterling’s trouble is the low price the in- 
dustrial countries in the sterling area get for their 
exports compared to the high price they pay for the 
raw materials they use in the manufacture of those 
exports. The British textile industry is a case in 
point: Last year the British paid out £560 million 
for imported textile raw materials and earned only 
£490 million from exporting the finished product. 

No amount of short term pill-taking can conceal 
the fact that British industry has to adjust itself 
to the changed terms of trade between manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials. This means, as 
some realistic British authorities themselves have 
pointed out, a concentration on the production of 
2oods that give the best return from the raw mate- 
ials used—things like jet passenger planes that 
re worth £20,000 per ton of material used. 

We betray our own lack of objectivity when we 
et excited over a recommendation for a higher 
‘old price. Of course, it would benefit the Cana- 
lian and the sterling-area economies, but it’s tak- 
ng the easiest and least effective way out. It’s 
etting George—or in this case Sam—do it instead 
tt making difficult readjustments ourselves. 
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Everybody Wants to Be Santa Claus 


The Case of Brig. Connelly 


TIYHE case of Brig. Alan B. Connelly involves 
much more than the “retirement” of an army 

officer under odd circumstances. It involves more 
than the possibility of Brig. Connelly being made 
the scapegoat for ill-advised action by a Govern- 
ment department. It touches policy in both the 
External Affairs and the Defence Departments, 
and for that reason it is well that the Opposition 
has pulled the case from the dusty files of public 
forgetfulness and put it before the Commons again. 

It will be recalled that Brig. Connelly’s retire- 
ment at the ripe old age of 44 followed a sharp 
and well-publicized protest by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to Washington against the use of Cana- 
dian troops as guards at the prisoner-of-war com- 
pounds on Koje Island. The protest was made 
by the Minister of External Affairs, the chief point 
being the apparent failure of the U.S. to inform 
Canada about the move. 

One explanation has been that U.S. officers in 
Tokyo did consult with Brig. Connelly, Canada’s 
chief liaison officer at UN headquarters there, and 
the matter was referred to the commander of the 
Canadian brigade in Korea. There is some ques- 
tion whether Brig. Connelly should have informed 
Ottawa by top secret, top priority message Or used 
means of communication That, 


some slower 


however, is only a trifling point. 

It is clear that External Affairs acted without 
checking with the Canadian Mission in Tokyo and, 
it would seem, without too much thought to the 
causes and consequences of the Koje incident itself. 


The protest may have been conceived as a display 
of new-found diplomatic muscles, but actually it 
Was a serious irritant at a time when the Com- 
munists had contrived the Koje riots with the 
double purpose of occupying the attention of the 
UN allies and distracting attention from the fact 
that a great number of the Chinese and Korean 
prisoners had no desire to return to their Red 
It should be remembered, too, that onlv 
| ranks 


homes 
one company of troops was involved, 125 al 
if the company was up to strength. 

Then Brig. Connelly was retired, because there 
wasn't a job for him in the Canadian military 
establishment, according to the official announce- 
ment. He had a 
World War II and afterwards; he was 44 vears of 


distinguished career during 
age, 11 vears under normal retirement age In the 
arm\ Yet there was no suitable employment for 
him in an establishment which is constantly ex- 
panding Even if we suppose he made an error 
in not informing Ottawa immediately about the 
Koje proposal, it is difficult to understand why, 
after handling many important assignments, he 
should be found unsuited to anv other jobs at his 
rank in the Canadian army Either the army 1s 
over-loaded with men of senior rank or the ex- 


pansion is startlingly slow 


Productivity Gain 


DDRESSES by corporation presidents to share- 
holders, we regretfully observe e too often 


noted neither for what they have te say nor how 


thev sav it In fact, sometimes the rhapsodizings 
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mn the economic state of things generally and the 
iffairs of their own company particularly appear 
is preambles to the ordered jumbles of figures 
ind statistics in the annual statements. It was, 
therefore, with interest and delight that we read 
the address given early this month by B. C. Gard- 
ler, President of the Bank of Montreal who now 
yecomes Chairman of the Board, at the company’s 
35th annual general meeting. It was a speech 
of gems of common sense for all Canadians 
terested in the economic position and future ot 
his country And the common sense had plenty 
of inspiration and well founded optimism, too. 
For instance, Mr. Gardner spelled out in drama- 
tic terms just what productivity means. He asked 
shareholders to look back with him over the ex- 





yerience of half a century which showed that in 
peacetime the average Canadian can be expected 
to increase his output by about |! 2 per cent a year 
This rate of annual increase had been no greater 

the postwar period than it was in the 30's. 

And vet.” said Mr. Gardner, “it is out of this 

itively modest annual gain in productivity that 

desire tor enhanced living standards, for greater 
social security, and all the other growing require- 
ments of the community for defence, capital ex- 
pansion and increased governmental service must 
xe met. Whatever our objectives of social and eco- 
nomic growth, there is no way of achieving them 
except through increased production.” 

Other ideas, pertinent as we leave 1952, were 
resented with equal forthrightness: that Canada’s 
iependence on external trade is about 20 per cent 

the national output: that vast capital needs ot 


expandir and increasingly complex industrial 





structure tend to run ahead of new savings provid- 
d voluntarily by the Canadian community; that 
ye average Canadian needs to recognize constantly 
listinction between what he would like to have 
ind what he can atford to have. That last distinc- 
en applied nearly enough in Canada 


the services provided by government, and yet. 


hese must be paid for out of the pockets of private 

} } | 

c ens. and in one wav or another the bill will 
C the dividua 


Pale Hands They Love 


. FOLLOWERS of the cartoons of Len Nor- 
ris of The Vancouver Sun will tind themselves 

thorough agreement with those veteran long- 
odds bettors Llovds of London. Llovds have just 
nsured Norris’ right or stabbing hand for 
$100,000. He thus joins a list of world famous 
rtists and musicians who have taken similar steps 
oO ure their livelihood. 

It one were to draw a comparison ot other men 
whose hands were equally famous, the one that 
comes to mind most quickly is Paganini. Legend 
has it that when the famous virtuoso played, the 
odor of fire and brimstone hung in the air. We 
hesitate firmly to fix a similar legend on Norris 
yut there is a diabolical cleverness about his work. 
n effervescent and inexhaustible wit that sure!y 

not come from natural sources. Certainly, the 
‘ 


rdes of diminutive urchins that infest many of 


cartoons like malignant gnomes have something 


I | l 


$out the eves that IS ageless and not of this world 
Able as Norris is to transtix with his pen the very 
lepths of human to and tiresomeness; quick and 
he is to overlay his most biting satire with 
C m of wit: w » not think he does 

‘A I uugh human agency 
Nor do w vish to suggest that the ancient 
‘minentis espectab e tirm of Llovds would wit 
tungly enter into any unholy pact but there has 


ilways been sofMething awesome and supernatural 


in insurance ftirm—any insurance firm. Less 





superstitious disciples of the gospel according to 
Norris, however, will see in the announcement 
nothing but an attempt to assess a fine talent for 
line and wash and wit that cannot, in essence, be 
bought, insured or copied. 


The New Cardinal 


oo ANNOUNCEMENT of the elevation of 
Archbishop Paul-Emile Léger of Montreal to 
the College of Cardinals is a matter of importance 
to all Canadians, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. To the non Roman-Catholic section of our 
population it is One more indication of Canada’s 
erowth in world esteem since the end of World 
Wat II. Prior to 1945 Canada had only one mem- 
ber of the College: the well remembered, well 
loved Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve. At the end of 
1945 James Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto was 


att 
Cardinal-Designate: Archbishop Paul-Emile Léger 


appointed. Now with the appointment of Arch- 
bishop Leger of Montreal the see of Montreal has 
its first Cardinal since its creation in 1820. 

Archbishop Léger is the sixth Cardinal in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada 
Born in Valleyfield, Que., he began his career as 
a seminarian in Ste. Therese. As a member of the 
ancient society, the Gentlemen of St. Sulpice, it is 
fitting that he should represent the see of Montreal 
since the Sulpician Order contributed greatly to the 
spiritual and physical growth of the city Arch- 
bishop Léger was sent to Paris to study under its 
iuspices and later to Japan to found the Fuoka 
Seminary. At Rome, the eternal city of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he will receive his appointment 
early in the new year. It was there that two years 
avo he was consecrated as Archbishop. 

Archbishop Léger has the signal honor of being 


\ 


the second youngest man at 48 to be elevated 
to the College. In spite of his comparative youth, 
however, he has been the able, scholarly and bril- 


liant guide of the most populous ecclesiastical 


province in the Commonwealth, comprising as i 


does Montreal, St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, Joliette: 


and St. Jean. 

To the six million Roman Catholics in Canada- 
some 43 per cent of her population—the appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Léger represents a shift of th. 
spiritual centre of the Church in Canada fron 
Quebec to Montreal. It has been suggested thai 
this move also represents the increasing interes: 
of the Church in the problems of our industria 
society. Also, Archbishop Léger’s elevation at th: 
Consistory along with 23 other Church dignitaries 
from 11 other countries will bring the Sacre 
College of Cardinals up to its full strength of 70 
This demonstrates the Church's endeavor to solid 
ify the Roman Catholic world against the on 
slaughts of Marxist materialism. 


The Indian Resolution 


(> THE SURFACE, the long struggle ove: 
the Indian Resolution, which at one time and 
another seemed to have divided the British 
from the Americans, and the Soviets from the 
Communist Chinese, ended in a sharp defeat for 
Russian diplomacy. Mr. Vishinsky, in slapping 
down in his rudest manner the proposals developed 
and defended with so much fervor by Mr. Krishna 
Menon, brought up sharp a great many well-mean- 
ing people in India, from Mr. Nehru down, who 
have been living in the illusion of the Soviet will 
to peace. At the same time he not only dissolved 
an incipient dispute between the major Western 
allies, Britain and the United States, but was 
believed by many to have administered a sharp 
rebuke to the Chinese Communists, who had con 
sulted with the Indians on the new peace plan and 
were thought by some to have secretly agreed to 
it. On the other hand, the fact that the Indians 
and, ultimately, 54 out of 60 members of the UN 
gave their support to the principle of voluntar 
repatriation of prisoners-of-war, was considered « 
great victory for American policy which has stood 
adamantly for this principle for the past year. 

This would be all very well if the framing and 
passing of the resolution were the be-all and the 
end-all—an impression sometimes given by thos: 
who engage in these great battles of committe 
and corridor at the UN. But what of the purpose 
ot all this debate, the ending of the war in Korea 
Whatever there is to the theory that Vishinskv’s 
“Nyet™ was aimed more at Mao than at Menon 
it is clear that the basic reason for Soviet rejectior 
of this latest truce plan, offering as it did too many 
loopholes for Soviet exploitation to suit the Ame 
icans, Was precisely because it sanctioned the prin 
ciple of voluntary repatriation. Those who bes 
know the Soviets believe that, with their experienc 
of surrender and desertion from the Red Army by) 
the million in the early and late stages of Worl 
War Il, the Kremlin will stand till Doomsda‘ 
against the recognition of any such principle gov 
erning present and future disposal of prisoners. 

This being the case, some voices have beet 
raised on our side to ask whether we are justifie: 
in continuing the Korean War when we could en 
it by yielding on this “technical” point. “Why di 
we stick on it so?” they ask. We stick on it be 
cause it Is, quite simply. the fundamental issue 1 
the present world conflict: the freedom of the 
individual, the recognition of his right of choice 
the denial that he is but a chattel to be bargained 
tor in bundles. 

The solidarity which the UN has shown on this 
principle should help to counteract any impres 
sion of weakness which the widespread American 
popular demand for an end to the Korean War 
mav have made on Peking and Moscow. 
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PLEASE AND ANNOY 


Our Poets: 


by B. K. Sandwell 





F THE 63 poets born prior to 

E. J. Pratt who are included in 

Garvin’s anthology, only 14 are 
included in the newest Canadian 
anthology, “Canadian Poems, 1850- 
1952”, edited by Louis Dudek and 
Irving Layton (Contact Press, To- 
ronto, $2). They have also discov- 
ered one additional early poet in the 
person of Alexander McLachlan, who 
wrote a poem of social significance 


entitled “We Live in a_ Ricketv 
House”. Only two of Dudek’s pre- 
Pratt’ poets are women—Crawford 





and Pickthall; many more than half 


of Garvin’s were of the female sex. 
Garvin anthologized in 1926. Ot 


the eleven post-Pratt poets whom he 
included, not a single one survives 
into Dudek, who on the other hand 
has 32 post-Pratt poets of his own, 
most of them too young to have been 
available for Garvin. Ten of the 32 
women, and five of Garvin's 
eleven women. Evidently the 
masculinity of our poetry is increas- 
Ing. 

The McLachlan poem is an inter- 
esting discovery, or rather it is inter- 
esting that it should not have made 
the slightest appeal to Garvin. It is 
a statement of the view that slums 
make slum-dwellers, which of course 
was pure heresy in Canada until the 
Great Depression. Unfortunately its 
message is obscured in the Dudek 
volume by a misprint which makes 
the drunkard complain that the pious 
folk tell the slum-dwellers that “the 
fault is all our town” instead of “all 
our own”. Also Mr. Dudek has con- 
verted Frederick George Scott, both 
in index and in page heading, into 
George Frederick Scott—led astray 
perhaps by the contiguity of George 
Frederick Cameron. 

What kept McLachlan out of Gar- 
vin was obviously the “genteel tradi- 
tion” which was the chief limitation 
of Canadian verse until the ‘twenties. 
The Dudek anthology the 
genteel tradition with much firmness, 
but fortunately without succumbing 
to a taste for vulgarity or the desire 
to shock. The poems in the second 
lalf of this book will, we predict, 
innoy a great many people this year, 
ewer people next vear, and by 1975 
vill annoy hardly any people at all. 
They are accompanied by a highly 
ntelligent critical Introductory Note 
hich historical 
is modernity, and which should lead 


are 


were 


eschews 


shows sense as well 


the reader into the later part of the 






New Anthology 


anthology in a receptive mood. 

The same Contact Press offers a 
little book of Mr. Dudek’s own verse, 
“Twenty-four Poems”, which is diffi- 
cult poetry but well worth the reader's 
working over it, for Mr. Dudek has 
worked over it with loving care. He 
has a most effective invention for the 
telling figure of speech, and can also 
make music, both in and 
in constrained forms. 

Helen Ball in “The Moment Snar- 
ed” (27 Webb Avenue, Toronto) is 
much more interesting than the ordin- 
ary run of self-published poets. The 
long poem “The Splendid Country” 
tells in less than four pages the psy- 
chological life-story of a brother-and- 
sister relationship, and the author has 
a neat hand with a sonnet and occa- 
sionally a pleasant turn of humor. 

Verna Bruce Chiltern, formerly of 
Saskatoon, has 46 short poems in “A 
Few More Dawns” (Copp Clark}. 
and is one of our optimistic writers. 


free verse 


oo books by highly contempo- 
rary American poets have appear- 
ed recently. They are the “Collected 
Poems” of Marianne Moore (Mac- 
millan, $3), the “First Morning: New 
Poems” of Peter Viereck (Saunders. 
$4). and the “Poems” (new edition 
with new poems, Macmillan $2.50) 
of Ridgely Torrence. All three are 
important in the contemporary move- 
ment. but Torrence, the least “mod- 
ernist” of the three, is to this critic 
by far the most moving and satisfy- 
ing. He has that deep sense of trag- 
edy which precludes anger even 
against the evil-doer. Lynching is not 
an easy subject for a great poem, but 
“The Bird and the Tree” is unques- 


tionably a great poem. Marianne 
Moore's preoccupation with exotic 


animals makes her unique in_ her 
period, but decidedly limits her range, 
and her appeal is mainly to the seeker 
after the precious and difficult. Mr. 
Viereck, who is, we are assured, popu- 
lar at poetry-readings on countless 
campuses of the United States and 
probably also of Canada, may be 
intelligible to the initiated undergrad- 
uates, but is not always so to those 
of us who have had the misfortune to 


graduate a good many years ago. 
Many modern poets are like the 


crossword puzzles of the same era; 
they are not too difficult after you 
have learned by experience the trick 
of their definitions. 
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Christmas Gifts 


That Pay Interest 









At Christmas, a gift of Canada Savings Bonds 
to your family 







will provide them with cash 







resources for use in the future, and an interest 






return until such time as the funds are required. 







Canada Savings Bonds, which may be cashed 






for their full face value at any time, are avail- 
able in denominations of 850, $100, $500, 
$1,000 $5,000, held to maturity 
earn interest at an average rate of 3.44 







and and if 






per 









annum. 
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Savings 


order vour Christmas gift of Canada 







3onds, phone or write us today and 






your request will receive attention 


prompt 











Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 

















Toronto Montrea Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 







Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 






Quebec 
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Why Can't You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 






‘O MANY people with the “germ” of writ- men and wor 












) ing in them simply can't get started published, b 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up affairs 80 
imaginary barriers to taking the first step homemakir 

Many are convinced the field is confined club activities, et 
to persons gifted with a genius for writing Such material 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- Every week tt 
mercial writing is done by so-called ‘“un- $50 and $100 go 
Knowns.” Not only do these thousands of ability was perhap 















WINS WRITING SUCCESS—AT 50! 









“At the age of 50 I answered an N.I.A. advertisement and set 
to work. I haven’t made a ‘mint of money’ from my writings, 
but enough to know that I can write acceptably. Answering 
that advertisement is the opening 1 golden door to riches 






not only of dollars and cents, but to experience 
enroll in N.ILA. and begin to really live 


Red Deer, Alberta 


So forget you 


John W 







age, 


Christian, 
















The Practical Method 



































Newspaper work demonstrates that the style. Ww: iting soon abso g 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- Profitat too )fession- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time I al’’ tor hat get accepted 
theories or ancient classics The story > t editors. Above all, you see ynstant 
the thing. Every copy “cub” goes ( week by week ire 
the course of practical criticis: and your writin 














































that turns out more = successful 
than any —_ Meg tae : Have You Natural Ability? 

That why Newspaper nstitute a 
America bases its writing instruct yt Writing Aptitude Test FREE ' 
Copy Desk Method ieee: agen 
writing in your own |! 1 Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test wil 
time. And upon the very kind whether or not have n tur ta 









actual assignments given daily to me 
tan reporters. Thus you learn 

by studying the individual 
authors 
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Each week your work is analyzed con- Ir te 
structively by practical writers. Gradually ica, One Park ¥ € 
they help to clarify your own distinctive yunded 1925 
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Newspaper Institute of America, : 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. ‘ 

Send me, without cost or oblig ir Writing Aptitude Test : 

f r information out writing f« } fit as } t n Sat 

' Mr. : 
Mrs. ‘ ' 

t Miss ' 

: Address : 

8 (All correspondence confident No salesman wil ‘ I 18-W ' 
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Copyright 1951 Newspaper Institute of Ame g 
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Yhe Finest Imported 


Lemon Hart is no ordinary rum! [ts distinctive flavor and 
bouquet are the result of its being matured under bond in 
those great Port of London underground vaults. which for 
centuries have been the eradle of fine wines and_ spirits. 
Lemon Hart is recognized as the finest of imported rums . . . 
blended with traditional skill from Demerara or Jamaica 


Rums. Enjoy it today! 


LEMON HART 


Rum Recipe 


PLANTER’S PUNCH: Into a 
shaker filled with cracked 





ice, put 1'2 measures 


mm ; 
he : 
LEMON HART, % mea- 1% MON 
sure_lemon or Lime juice . “ 
and | teaspoon of sugar ‘ff & 

Shake well, strain into a 1 AR L 
tall glass filled with finely i 

cracked ice ond decorate oe b 

with fresh fruit in season ‘4 he 
and mint or cucumber. ‘ | 


Serve with o straw 


e@ee7eee#ee 
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tions upon the political activities of 
civil servants were withdrawn, two 
results would probably follow. The 
public would cease to believe, as 
they now do with reason believe, in 
the impartiality of the present civil 
service: and Ministers might cease to 
teel the well-merited confidence, 
which they possess at present in the 
loyal and faithful support of their 
official subordinates. Indeed, they 
might be led to scrutinize the writings 
and utterances of such subordinates 
and to select for positions of confi- 
dence only those whose sentiments 
were known to be in full sympathy 
with their own The Civil Serv- 
ice would cease to be in fact an 
impartial non-political body, capable 
of loyal service to all Ministers and 
parties alike and result would be 
destructive of what is one of the great 
advantages of our administrative sys- 
tem and one of the most honorable 
traditions of our public life.” 

Of course, it is just possible that 
Mr. Pickersgill in these tours was 
merely a social acolyte of the Prime 
Minister, concerned solely with his 
master’s elegance in dress and the 
despatch of tlowers to hostesses who 
had entertained him. But nobody 
who is aware of Mr. Pickersgill’s 
pride in his skill as a drafter of 
speeches and his ingrained itch for the 
making of policies, would ever assign 
to him such a menial role. So he can 
be charged with a breach of a long 
established and very sound tradition 
Moreover, the 
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of the civil service. 
Cabinet. of whose secrets Mr. Pickers- 


Get REAL 
Accident & Sickness 
SECURITY | | 


with one of Paul Revere's 


gill is supposed to be the sole con- 
fidential repository, apart from_ its 
members, has not ceased to function 
in the absence of Mr. St. Laurent. It 
is pertinent to ask why some. sub- 
ordinate official, who must be per- 
forming the duties now neglected by 
Mr. Pickersgill, should be allowed 
access to these secrets. 

As long ago as 1860 the reprehen- 
sible political activities of a civil 
servant in Halifax called Hamilton 
impelled the Duke of Newcastle, who 
was then Secretary for the Colonies, 
to lay down the following principle: 

“It is competent for any man to 
choose between political life and 
official life, but not to combine for 
himself two incompatible conditions.” 

There was no departure from this 
principle by Ernest Lemaire, Arnold 
Heeney, or Norman Robertson, the 
predecessors of Mr. Pickersgill, but 
the latter, turned arrogant through his 
domination of two Prime Ministers, 
has chosen audaciously to combine 
the two incompatible roles. 
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Canadian Head Office: 
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By condoning this to suit his own 
convenience Mr. St. Laurent reveals 
himself as either rosily innocent of 
the established proprieties of govern- 
ment or so unsure of himself that he 
cannot for a moment dispense with 
the services of Mr. Pickersgill. But 
it is a very alarming sign of the 
autocratic temper, which a_ party’s 
long tenure of office can breed in its 
leader, that Mr. St. Laurent can 
blithely countenance conduct bv a 
high official, which makes a mockery 
of an essential principle of good ad- 
ministration, the political neutrality of 
the civil service. 





Poul Revere Life Insurance Company 


King Street E., Hamilton, Ont. ; 
Please send me a Free copy of 
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“LOOPHOLES IN 
DISABILITY INSURANCE” 


a reprint of ao frank, authoritative article in 
the Ohio State Medical Journal 
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A Chancellor Pleads for the Humanities 


Professors and lecturers are older and more experienced members in a 
society, says the new pilot at the helm of the University of Alberta 


HE FUNCTION of the Chancellor of a 
University representing the society and con- 
tinuing congregation of graduates is to main- 
tain truth and virtue, and I can only pray that in 
time I may bring to this task a small measure of 
wisdom and integrity. 
\ friend who has succeeded more than most 
n keeping open his communication with silence 
has suggested that the one real duty of the Chan- 
cellor should be to read to his Senate once a year 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Job. You 
will remember that it delivers the searching ques- 
tion in accents of sublime poetry: 
“Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is 
the place of understanding?” 


ind there follows the antiphonal answer: 


“Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
and to depart from evil ts understanding.” 


That is the poet’s vision of education and it is in 
the light of that vision that I venture to say a few 
words at this time. 

Our business is education; our immediate con- 
cern the place of the university in the modern 
world. The great educational debate goes on- 
surely a reassuring sign—and we are apt to be 
contused by the sound of many voices. The diffi- 
culties that confront us in setting a course are 
staggering. Ours is a “time of troubles”, of world 
crisis and danger. “The years like great black oxen 
tread the world.” Values are confused. The dis- 
tracting elements of modern life coupled with the 
black art of publicity assail us pitilessly. The curse 
of size and numbers stifles quality and provides 
talse standards. 

So much are we under the domination of size 
that one has the utmost sympathy with the little 
old lady who felt convinced that two and two 
made four, but never dared say so because on 
eflection it seemed such a small number. All 
these elements of civilization in travail have 
ippeared in the educational scene and in part are 
eflected in current dilemmas variously termed as 
science versus the humanities, vocational versus 
beral education, traditional education versus 


progressive education. 


W! SEE all these things—but we only see them 
in their real dimensions and in their searching 
significance if we view them in the light of the 
spectacle of evil abroad in the world that it has 
yeen the destiny of our generation to experience. 
Surely the soul of every sensitive man and woman 
has been seared by the contemporary revolt against 
culture, the colossal inhumanity which makes a 
mockery of all high ideals, the betrayal of the 
lecencies of life, the pogrom against all creative 
minds, the inquisition that dwarfs those of the 
past. As witness of this new barbarism, there 
stretch gigantic cemeteries under the moon full 
ot the victims of this awful pestilence. 

Confronted with these things it is the business 
of education to concern itself with something more 
than matters of buildings and salaries and “the 
three R’s”. It must oppose the Enemy with the 
yrinciples and works of a great faith. All true 
education looks toward the eternities. It must 
deepen the currents of our great heritage which 
it the moment are running through beds that are 
vitifully shallow. It must proclaim the religio 


THIS ARTICLE its based on an address Dr. Scarlett 
gave recently when he was installed as the Chan- 
ellor of the University of Alberta. 


by E. P. Scarlett 


grammatici, the faith of the scholar. It must con- 
cern itself with the good life which has to do, 
first of all, not with institutions, but with the 
human being himself. 

We in university circles must set up again the 
true idea of the nature of a university—that it is 
not a superior kind of school, not an institution, 
but a society in which professors and lecturers 
are older and more experienced fellow-members. 
Above all the university in its dual task of teach- 
ing and research must be true to its age-old duty 
of asserting the symbols of truth and beauty, for 





DR. E. P. SCARLETT 


only in that way will the great split between knowl- 
edge and morality be healed and the de-civilizing 
influences abroad in the world be checked. 

In particular we must look to our universities 
to combat the disease of uprootedness which exists 
in such a painful degree on this continent as well 
as in Europe and the East. In this task we must 
look to those historical peaks of the living past 
which can still be seen above the surface of a sub 
merged world. In these rallying points are our 
treasures and weapons stored up from the past 
and waiting for our hands to re-create and use 
them once again. 

In all these things it is the business of a univer- 
sity to develop disciplines which are capable ot 
interpreting life in a broad and profound dimen- 
sion. We must tell our students that it is a delusion 
and a betrayal of man to suppose that a human 
being is merely the product ot social forces, that 
what he needs is a better social conditioning in 





his economic group and that Utopia will be here 
if in some way we balance production and distri- 
bution. We must not fall into the modern heresy 
of reading the book of life outside the context of 
human nature. For the truth is that human nature 
today is not too different from that of Abraham 
when he sat in the door of his tent with the dust 
on his face. 

I have spoken so far in vain if it is not now 
apparent to you why it is so desperately important 
that the humanities should occupy a more vital 
place in the teaching of every branch of university 
work. That is only another way of saving that we 
must return to the older concepts of a liberal 
education. These must be incorporated into the 
fabric of the training for the professions and be 
part of the disciplines of the teaching of the physi- 
cal and applied sciences. I think that we are nearer 
than we realize to such a synthesis. We have merci- 
fully passed through the stage in which the great 


debate in this matter was clouded by a passion 
for trivia. The multitude of studies and the great 
leluge of facts with which education has concern- 
ed itself have produced little more than intellectual 
short-windedness. We are realizing that science 
itself, to say nothing of our culture and our aca- 
demic life, has suffered by cutting the tap roots 


linking up with the humanities—history, literature 
art, philosophy 


W! NOW see that science alone cannot give 
meaning to our life, that science by itself is not 
culture though it is an essential part of culture 
And at the moment it is immensely significant to 
note that, as in Professor A. V. Hill's recent presi- 
dential address to the British Association, it is the 
scientist who most clearly perceives the impasse we 
have reached, deplores the “sinfulness” of so many 
human purposes and activities, and ts pleading 
for a unity of outlook and a means of coping with 
the perversion of our knowledge to unworthy and 
tragic ends. It is here that the disciplines of the 
humanities with their ethical content serve to right 
the balance. They maintain the level of the mind 
ind assert the persona responsibility and dignity 
of man as an individual 

I do not possess the experience o1 wisdom to 
tell you how this merging of the two orders is to 
he brought about. I do know that simply adding 
one or two subjects from the liberal arts curriculum 
to the course in engineering or medicine will not 
succeed. The student in his island universe of pro- 
fessional training will usually not be interested in 
such a cultural appendage lacking any real inte- 
gration The approach would seem to be rather 
through combining the technical training with 
courses setting out the effects for good or evil ot 
the techniques in question This could be accom- 
plished through a course on the history of science 
presented in an imaginative way, through what 
one might call a course designed to present the 
broad effects of science and machinery on man, 
thus providing the vocational student with a trame 
of reference in human terms 

In this mission—the supreme task of every 
university at the present time—we must do more 
than adopt a posture of hope. We must combat 
the prevailing feeling of an age haunted by dis- 
illusion and fear. But we need more—we need 
vision rooted in faith which proclaims that the 
ideas and aspirations of man are sull the great 
driving forces of our race. It is the vision expressed 
by the patron saint ot medical letters, Sir Thomas 
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OST ARTISTS of note begin their careers 





ata very early age. Once in a while, how- 

ever. a late starting exception comes along 

to prove the rule Toronto’s R. York Wilson is 
such un exception. Wilson was past thirty betore 
S first important painting, “Burlesque No 2° 

CANIDITCC 

No. shrinking aesthete, the robust Wilson” has 
found the material tor his happiest canvases in a 
side variety otf themes and _ locales. Ballerinas. 
burros. businessmen and race track habitues are i 


tew of the varied sources for this artist’s catholic 
approach to nature. As it did for Rubens, Gau 
guin and Morrice, travel seems to stimulate Wil- 
son's creative abilities 

This vear. Wilson’s busman’s holiday took him 
to Santa Cruz de Tenerife. one of the Canary 
Islands. Iving off the West Coast of Africa. Last 


FLORISTAS 





SANTA CRUZ DE TENERIFE'’ WAS PAINTED 


PAINTED IN DUCO, WAS ONE OF MAJOR CANVASES IN MONTREAL EXHIBIT 


Pe nHOED 





BY WILSON IN CANARY ISLANDS THIS YEAR. 


month, the canvases resulting from that trip went 
on exhibition at Montreal's Watson Art Galleries 
This solo-show revealed that, in lJitthke more than 
a decade. the artist had developed from a spirited 
and competent reporter of the passing scene into 
one of Canada’s most original and vigorous crea- 
tive painters. 

The exhibition in Montreal uncovered a fresh 
advance in the development of a talent which has 
been remarkable for its steady continuity of 
growth It is in his use of color, in’ particular, 
that Wilson has extended his pictorial repertoire. 
In earlier years, Wilson had utilized hue simply 
as a matter of descriptive fact: since then, he has 
gained an understanding and contro] of tone and 
color to underline the meaning and mood of a 
theme. Today. he is one of the country’s out- 


standing colorists 


“GUANJUATO” WAS PAINTED IN MEXICO DURING 1951 





























R. York 
Wilson: 
At Home 
Abroad 


by Paul Duval 





R. YORK WILSON R.C.A., O.S.A. 






—Russell Barfo 
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Canadian Divorce Laws: Changing Views 


SN December 20, 1952 11 


Divorce laws in Canada have been static since 1867; now legal 
thought in some of our provinces urges review and revision 


NANADIAN LAWS to a large extent have 
come from England, either by way of intro- 
duction with the colonists or by way of 

Canadian legislation, upon the creation of a colony, 
adopting large portions of English law. (An excep- 
tion is, of course, the civil law in what is now the 
Province of Quebec.) English law did not have a 
need for divorce until the reformation. Before 
Henry VIII's break with Rome, marriage was a 
matter largely in the hands of the church which 
granted annulments whenever it seemed expedient 
that some relief should be awarded to an injured 
spouse. (An annulment takes the form of a declara- 
tion that there never has been a valid marriage 
between the parties. It is available in our courts 
today where marriage is defective on the ground 
t fraud, duress, impotence or bigamy.) 

After the Reformation, annulments from Rome 
were not recognized in English courts, and a need 
irose for setting aside marriages which were valid 
but which had been broken up by, for example, the 
adultery of one of the parties. No court had power 
to dissolve a valid marriage. Legislation was neces- 
sary and was resorted to in individual instances. 
An aggrieved spouse, upon petition to Parliament, 
would obtain a private act of parliament, dissolving 
MS Marriage and granting him the right to remarry 
freely. 

As early as the reign of Henry VIII the matri- 
monial difficulties of Lord and Lady Northampton 
resulted first in separation sanctioned by the Eng- 
ish ecclesiastical court on the ground of Anne’s 
idultery. and eventually in the next reign (Edward 
VI) in an act of parliament dissolving the marriage 
ind confirming a second marriage into which he 
ad entered 

Then, too, there is the act dissolving the mar- 

ige of Lord Roos in 1668 in which Bishop Cosin, 
if the Book of Common Praver fame, delivered his 
celebrated series of speeches in favor of the bill. 
It will be remembered, too, that in the House of 
Lords through which each of these private bills had 
to pass, there were a number of bishops and the 
two archbishops of the Church of England. 


. FACT, on occasion the petitioner was a clergy- 
man. Thus in 1776 the Reverend Mr. Jenkins 
‘ceived a divorce by private act which was not 
opposed by the clerical members of the House of 
Lords. And the debates in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment record in 1809 the statement of the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of himself 
ind all his “reverend brethren” that “by the Divine 
aw there was a liberty to marry again” after a 
divorce. This statement was made in the debate on 

lay lord’s unsuccessful proposal that a clause 
should be inserted in all divorce bills prohibiting 
the remarriage of the guilty party. 

In 1857 Parliament provided a divorce court for 
England. This had power to grant a divorce to a 
husband on the ground of his wife’s adultery, or 
to a wife on the ground of her husband's adultery 
’ unnatural offence, provided that if the wife 
elied upon adultery. she must also show either 
neest, bigamy or cruelty. 

This divorce law became law in those provinces 
ind territories which took over English law at a 
late subsequent to 1857. Thus in the provinces 
iow known as British Columbia (1858), Alberta 
THE WRITER is Professor of Law at the Univer- 


itv of British Columbia and Vice-Chairman for 


Canada, Section on the Administration of Civil 


Justice, Canadian Bar Association. 


by Gilbert D. Kennedy 


(1870), Saskatchewan (1870) and Manitoba 
(1870) this divorce law became part of the law 
as of the dates indicated. 

In Ontario, English law was taken over prior to 
1857. There was no general divorce law in that 
Province until Federal legislation of 1930 gave to 
the courts in Ontario jurisdiction to grant divorce 
according to the principles of English law as of 
1870. (This in effect was the statute of 1857.) 
Prior to 1930 in Ontario, petitions for divorce 
went to the legislature. Thus in 1839 the legislature 
of Upper Canada granted a divorce to John Stuart. 
Divorces were also granted by the legislature of 
the united Canadas in the years 1853, 1859 and 
1864. Provision had been made in the rules of the 
upper house, the Legislative Council, in 1847 tor 
procedure on divorce bills, the practice of the 
House of Lords in England being followed so far 
as applicable. 

The bills were usually introduced into the upper 
house first, passed there as any other bill and then 
sent to the assembly for similar treatment, followed 
by the royal assent given by the Governor. This 
procedure has continued after federation in 18¢ 7 
for those provinces with no active divorce courts 
Chapter 95 of the statutes of the first parliament 
of the Dominion of Canada is an act dissolving the 
marriage of Joseph Frederick Whiteaves ot the City 
of Montreal, Curator of the Museum of the Natura 
History Society of Montreal, on the ground of his 
wife’s adultery. The marriage contract with respect 
to property entered into by the parties before nota 
ries in 1863 was also set aside. Ontario residents 
(legally it is a special form of residence called 
“domicil” which matters) used this procedure unt 
as noted above, 1930. 

Quebec still uses it. Residents of Prince Edward 
Island used it from the admission of that Province 
into federation in 1873 until the machinery pro- 
vided by pre-federation legislation was set up 
1945 whereby, in effect, the Chief Justice ot 
Province acting for the executive council (cat 
hears the evidence and pronounces judgment 
Residents of Newfound!and have. since 1949. used 
the facilities of Parliament at Ottawa as there was 
no local provision in that former separate Do 
minion’s laws for divorce 

This summary leaves untouched the provinces ot 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. These provinces 


deserve special mention for two reasons. In both 


general divorce legislation was enacted long betore 
England first made general provision 1857 
Power was given to a special court to grant divorces 
in Nova Scotia verv early in that Province’s legis 
lative history—1758—upon the grounds of adulter 
or desertion for three vears. In 1761 the grounds 
were changed to adultery or cruelty. In New Bruns 
wick from at least as earlv as 1791. divorce S 


been available on the ground of adultery. It is to be 
noted that in both provinces there has been no 
difference between the rights of the husband and 
of the wife. Further, in Nova Scotia, cruelty is an 
alternative ground for divorce—the only Province 
in Canada where this prevails today 

Upon entry into federation, Ontario, Quebec, 
the four Maritime provinces and British Columbia 
carried with them thei pre-tederation laws until 
altered by competent authority. So far as divorce 
is concerned, this competent authority is, by the 
British North America Act, the Federal Parl 
With but two minor exceptions, Par 


iment 


li 
lent has not 





exercised Its power In a general Way It has con- 








tinued to grant legislative divorces in individual 
cases. The procedure, closely following that begun 
t tederation, is by private bill introduced into and 
passed by the house. the Senate, where a 
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Saunders of the Seaway 


Called variously “brilliant administrator” and “master pub- 
licity beater”, Robert H. Saunders scores on both counts 
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by Ted Hughes 


one. In his harsh, grating, almost belligerent- 
sounding voice, he can hold a crow2#’s interest and 
has done so trom one corner of the province to the 
other—from Cornwall to Kenora. and trom Port 
Colborne to Hearst. Since becoming chairman 
he has travelled well over 300.000 miles in On- 
tario alone and delivered more than 300 official 
speeches and numerous brief, off-the-cuff talks 

(In April, 1951, he vowed he would not make 
another speech without mentioning and promoting 
the St. Lawrence project until it was actually being 
constructed Thus far. he hasn't broken his 
promise. ) 


He loves to make corny. dramatic entrances to 


— ™ 





—Jim Lynch 


ROBERT H. SAUNDERS 





ratnerings, Will walk into one of his own parties 
( late, to make sure evervone else is there) 
ind begin chanting: “We love our chairman, we 
ove our chairman Betore the dazed guests 
know why, thev have usually joined in. On the 

di rw addresses his million-odd hydro con- 
sumers s “Ladies and gentlemen, bovs and 

\ lover of pranks, he surrounds himself with 
imusing characters. One of these is a successful 
loronto jeweller who can do a startlingly accurate 
imitation of Saunders making a speech and an even 
more convincing drunk act On a hydro inspec 
tion trip to Northern Ontario once, the jeweller 


started his drunk act in the work camp square for 


he amusement of a crowd of Hydro hands. Two 


provincial constables came by and, taken in by the 


act, tried to arrest him. The*jeweller decided 1 
joke had gone far enough and identified hims 
as one of the Saunders party. Saunders, w! 
Observed all this from the fringe of the crowd, 
asked by the police to confirm the jeweller’s clai 
“Never saw him before in my life.” he said. 1 
furious jeweller was hauled away in a cruiser, 
half way to the nearest jail before he was able 
talk the police into driving back to the camp 

give him a chance to prove it was all a gag. T 
trio spotted themselves outside a window just 

time to hear Saunders telling the rest of the par 
about the stunt he'd just pulled. Only then d 
the police release the frantic jeweller. 

Not the least of Saunders’ talents is getting 
picture taken—and published. When he w 
mayor of Toronto, newsmen were often surpris 
to find Saunders had worked his wavy into the 
papers without seeming to plan it. This got to 
known as “the Saunders Shift,” a sneaky, unobts 
sive movement that landed him smack in 
middle of any group being photographed. H 
very good reason for this was that by being in 
middle he knew there was no danger of being ¢ 
out of the picture. 

It was said he could smell a visiting celebrity 
mile away. When India’s Nehru visited Cana 
in 1949, for example, he was surrounded by t 
level diplomats, but when he went to Niag 
Falls to be shown the famous sights, the result 
pictures showed him seated chummily next 
Saunders. More recently, anyone who has appe 
ed on a television panel with Saunders knows 
has adapted his system to this new medium 
monopolizing the conversation he also immobili: 
the camera, so that his face dominates the p 
gram. 


S AUNDERS loves to entertain newspapermen, 
rarely lets them get away from his lunches 
parties without giving them a story they can pr 
Sometimes he sneaks the story into an off-t 
cuff talk after denving that he had any spec 
reason for calling the newsmen together I 
usually he makes no bones about the tact that 
wants publicity for Hydro and even though 
newsmen may laugh and call him a_ head 
hunter he still gets the desired results. 

He has great faith in the value of good pub 
relations and although Ontario Hydro has a 
and sharp public-relations staff Saunders usu 
He checks Cb 
on every statement or story that goes out of 
Hydro offices, even keeps a sharp eve on Hy 
News, a monthly publication put out by the C 


makes most of the news himselt. 


mission. 

Thanks largely to the good relations he has b 
up with editors and newspapermen, stories ab 
Hydro get into the news columns of Ontar 
papers instead of in the ads—a fact which ¢ 
down the Commission’s advertising expenses 
more than he spends on entertaining the press 

His popularity often transcends party = | 
Saunders is (or was, when he was in active polit! 
a Conservative, yet he is on good terms with 
Liberal officials in Ottawa and elsewhere. D 
ing the 1951 Ontario election, the Liberal Tor 
Daily Star once editorially spanked its own par! 
Provincial leader (Walter Thomson) when 
attacked Saunders’ Hydro administration. 

By being energetic and straightforward and e 
dramatic, Saunders can get otherwise apathe 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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Capital Famine & Dollar Gap 


ay John L. Marston 


r P. CHAMBERS, a British In- 
land Revenue expert turned in- 
¢ dustrialist, said recently that 
the amount of new capital made avail- 
ible to industry was 55 times greater 
in the United States than in Britain 
in 1951. Another eminent British in- 
dustrialist, Ivan Stedeford, sees por- 
tents that American industry is on the 
verge of another great rise in pro- 
ductivity, resulting from its pheno- 
menal capital investment, while Brit- 
ain is curtailing development expendi- 
ture and hindering industry by tight- 
ening credit and increasing taxation. 
Such contrasts are not new. What is 
interesting about these and similar 
comments is that they may, at last, 
be leading somewhere. Mr. Butler is 
1 Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
takes notice of the reasoned arguments 
of the business community, and if the 
pressure is strong enough even the 
more reluctant members of the Cab- 
inet may be persuaded that some- 
thing must be done, soon, to make 
good the shortage of capital. 

It is a sober fact that British indus- 
try as a whole not, of course, 
every industry in particular—is head- 
ing towards ultimate breakdown, due 
to its inability to maintain its real 
capital by replacement from current 


savings. This catastrophe would, of 


course, be gradual, and it would take 
a long time. But the difficulty of com- 
peting against American, European 
(or some European), and Japanese, 
industry, in an international buyers’ 
market, is apparent now. 

Britain’s net personal savings last 
year have been estimated at less than 
£200 million—an almost negligible 
figure in relation to the task. It has 
been comfortingly assumed that  in- 
dustry and trade have been saving on 
a big scale, by distributing to share- 
holders only a moderate proportion 
of net earnings; but Mr. Chambers 
has estimated that retained profits 
last year were less than the sum need- 
ed to replace obsolete equipment and 
to finance stocks. 


I ANY CASE, saving by companies is 
not the ideal method of financing 
development. A company naturally 
invests its savings primarily in its own 
business; whereas it may be desirable 
to divert a large volume of investment 
into new or developing industries. 
Some companies should diminish 
while others expand: and those which 
are diminishing should, ideally, dis- 
tribute their profits liberally for rein- 
vestment by their shareholders in 
other companies which would offer 
a better return. 


The British banks do not invest 
directly in industry on long terms, 
but in 1945 they set up the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, 
which has been able to provide useful 
development capital on a moderate 
scale. The General Manager of ICFC, 
J. G. Kinross, made an interesting 
proposal, recently, for promoting sav- 
ing by wage-earners and making their 
savings available through the Stock 
Exchange. His proposal is that groups 
of companies should form fixed in- 
vestment trusts through which the 
“little man” could buy shares in units 
as small as a penny—for instance, 
Woolworth Ss. shares, valued in the 
market at 40s. each, would be sold 
at 8¥2d. per Id. unit. 


I MAY BE that the effects of such 
a scheme would be mainly socio- 
logical rather than financial. The 
workers’ participation in the profits of 
industry would be extended but the 
money contributed would probably 
come largely from savings otherwise 
destined for the Treasury (there are 
national savings groups in many in- 
dustrial organizations), and would in 
any case flow into well-established 
businesses, not into new ones. It ma\ 
be questioned, moreover, whether peo- 
ple of small means ought to take the 
risks of equity investment. Even the 
soundest shares can lose value tn 
industrial recession. 

The unsolicited advice now free 
offered to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to reduce taxation on com- 
pany profits and on larger personal 
incomes, so that savings can flow 
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again in plenty from their traditional 
source. It would follow—assuming 
that much of the new savings would 
be directed into industry rather than 
be loaned to the Government—that 
governmental spending would have to 
be drastically reduced; otherwise, 
with revenue from taxes reduced, 
there would be large deficits to be 
financed by inflationary meaas. High 
on the list of economies would be the 
social services. 

The political difficulty involved in 
such a policy is obvious. The policy 
would not only appear to but would 
in fact reverse the process of equaliz- 
ing incomes which sociologists—but 
not economists—regard as an impor- 
tant advance of the past generation, 
even of the past decade. 


“ EXPLAIN to the working people 
that it is necessary to pay more 
for food and to forgo social serv- 
ices, which in the crisis of the war 
all parties agreed were desirable, in 
er that companies and individuals 
with large incomes can retain their 
investment. is an unenvi- 
any politician. It is not 
surprising that some members of the 
Cabinet. however they may approve 
foretell that in practice 
policy would condemn the 
Conservative Party to a shattering de- 
feat at the next election 

Yet. for her own sake and for the 
sake of the sterling area, which needs 
ital, Britain must 
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development 











Celebrate 
CHRISTMAS — NEW YEARS at the Chateau... 


IN OLD QUEBEC 


It’s a gay carnival time at 
the Chateau Frontenac... 


gala dances... heart-warming holiday spirit . . . meals- 
to-remember, highlighted by the festive ceremony of 
suckling pig, ‘selle de boeuf’ and boar’s head... all add 


up to make it a special Yuletide treat. 


For information and reservations see any 
Canadian Pacific agent, or write 
direct to Hotel Manager. 








Outdoors a variety of sports 
facilities at your disposal 
... Skiing, at nearby Lac 
Beauport and Valcartier, 
skating, sleighing . . . to- 
bogganing on the Chateau’s 
own famous slide. 





A galaxy of stars for your 


entertainment . . . congenial 
service and surroundings... 
these are the things for 
which the Chateau Frontenac 


is justly famous. 


Ateau Frontenac 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC 
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THE KOREAN IMPASSE 


Has Vishinsky Shown the Way ? 


by Willson Woodside 


Eisen- 
expe- 
Henry 
Science 


General 
reached Korea an 
correspondent, 


Christian 


UST BEFORE 
howe! 
rienced 

Heyward of the 
Vonitor 
of the entire front-line and canvassed 


headquarters, 


having completed a survey 


opin on at) numerous 


wrote that “the only genuine new 
thing which all here expect Ike to 
produce is a fresh, undefeatist view- 
point, another approach to the prob- 
lems that now seem unsolvable but 


must have solution.” 


‘Almost nobody here.” he added, 
‘has any practical suggestions except 
oO increase Allied strength or hit the 
enemy's Manchurian sanctuary.” 
Well, plenty of other practical sug- 
gestions were circulating in the press 


of America. There. writers went over 


and back over again all the many 
proposals which have been made 
since the davs of the MacArthur 
Affair, adding some new ones: a 


naval blockade of the China coast: 
interception at Suez of shipments for 
China: use of Chinese Nationalist 
in Korea or in landings on the 
South China Coast: use of 


Oo 


troops 
OK 


Japanese 


orces In Korea; use of the atomic 
bomb full-size or “baby-bomb.” Or 
else pull out and let the South 


sans hold the line 





Here we se the familiar 
black-or-white ot American 
thinking If we can’t win in Korea, 
I or Heaven’s sake let’s get out ol 





What do they mean by “win”? 
Why, a military victory, of course, 
what else do you think?) The Amer- 
icans have never fought for any other 
aim than victory in the field; and 
they haven't always been too clear 
about its connection with more last- 
ing political victory. 


there. 


be what is military victory in 
F Korea? Many people would prob- 
ably answer offhand, a drive up to 
the Yalu which would “kick the Com- 
munists out of Korea.” But would 
that really settle things? Could the 
Koreans hold this long and difficult 
frontier against the might and the 
guile of the entire Communist world? 
Would not UN forces have to remain 
to bolster the Koreans, and be in a 
much worse strategic position than 
their present one? That would be a 
dubious victory, if it produced no 
more. 

The second answer, I venture, 
“drive into Manchuria and 
their base of operations.” 
starts into Manchuria, 
Where does one stop? This territory, 
which the Russians have for fifty 
regarded as of the greatest 
Strategic importance to them, extends 
almost up to Lake Baikal, near the 
heart of Siberia. Southwards, it ex- 
tends close to Peking. It is not ter- 
ritory which the enemy would easily 
vield. If by 


would be 
destroy 
But if one 


Vears 


some miracle our in- 





vasion of Manchuria did not touch 
off a global World War III, it would 
at least bog us down in an extensive 
campaign in continental Asia. 

This Manchurian example, follow- 
ing logically on the Yalu one, is a 
perfect illustration of what we must 
avoid in our plans to finish the 
Korean War successfully. We must 
avoid every move which tends to 
brine China and Russia closer to- 
gether, which gives them a common 
interest—such as the defence of Man- 
churia from our invasion—or which 
increases the dependence of Peking 
upon Moscow. We must search for 
policies which tend to open a rift be- 
tween Peking and Moscow, or at least 
weaken China’s present dependence 
upon Russia. 

If Eisenhower's visit to Korea only 
accentuates the unpleasant alterna- 
tives in the military field, the fury 
with which Vishinsky fell upon the 
Indian proposals for clearing the final 
barrier to a truce in Korea has thrown 
a sudden gleam of light upon the pos- 
sibilities in the diplomatic field. 

The Indians quite clearly believed 
that they had the backing of Peking 
in pressing their resolution; and the 
reckless way in which the supposedly 
astute Soviet Foreign Minister assault- 
ed the Indians, who had been more 
than a little fooled by Soviet peace 
propaganda and still cling to a policy 


of neutrality which must be highly 


O all our friends we 
extend warmest good 
wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy Prosperous 
New Year. 
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EE 


welcome to Moscow, tended to con 


firm that impression. The most widel\ ° 


accepted explanation of Vishinsky’. 
attack is that it was directed agains 
the Chinese Communists, through th. 
Indians. 

The Indians have never believed 
that the Chinese would become rea 
Soviet Communists and subject them 
selves as abjectly to the complet 
domination of Moscow as do th 
Communist puppet leaders of Eastern 
Europe. Delhi was badly shaken bi 
the Communist overrunning of neigh 
boring Tibet, which they thought un 
necessary to the exercise of Chines 
suzerainty. But it has returned wit 
vigor to the policy of trying to pul 
Red China away from Moscow’ 
domination and into a neutral Asia 
grouping. 

Surely the one thing which would 
metamorphose the whole situation in 
Asia would be a successful separa 
tion of China from Russia. This fa 
transcends anything that could bh 
achieved in a purely military way in 
Korea. We ought to investigate ver) 
carefully all the circumstances sur 
rounding the Indian proposals from 
their inception. 


oS TLy what encouragement did 
—4 they receive in Peking and from 
whom? Were any suggestions made 
by Peking, by whatever roundabout 
way, for modifications to the original 
Indian proposals which might indicate 
what the Chinese Communists reall) 
expect to get out of the truce negotia 
tions? 

We should also look carefully to 
see if a rift which does not exist is be- 
ing feigned by a wily enemy in order 
to secure concessions. It should not 
be beyond the power of our intel- 
ligence services, in this regard, to 
find out if the recent Communist 
offensive in Korea was a Peking con- 
cept. 

The purpose of this greatest out- 
burst of enemy activity during the 
past year and a half has aroused sur- 
prisingly little public ‘attention. The 
clue, it seems to me, must lie in the 
timing of the offensive. This had 
to do either with the U.S. elections or 
the meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly, or both together. 

It seems a plausible explanation 
that it was intended to discourage thc 
idea that the Communists could bx 
beaten in Korea by military measure, 
to intensify the strong demand bh 
American public opinion, as reveal 
during the election campaign, that a 
end be made to what Taft was callin 
“this utterly useless war’, and to exe 
pressure upon the UN to work out 
compromise settlement such as tt 
Indian proposal. 

How much there is to these suj 
positions that the Chinese would lik: 
to end the fighting in Korea we d 
not know for sure, but should mak 
every effort to find out. That Sovir 
Russia does not want the war ende 
was the clear impression made on th 
UN by Vishinsky’s flat and violent rc 
jection of the Indian resolution a 
“totally absurd.” 

he last has not been heard of th. 
Indian resolution, The utmost us 
should be made of it in_ pressing 
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Peking to a truce in Korea, an end to 
the fighting being the first step to- 
wards ending complete Chinese de- 
pendence on Soviet Russia. In an- 
other extremely important sector, our 
relations with the Chinese Nationalist 
regime on Formosa, considerably 
more subtlety than has been custom- 
ary in the past seems to be required. 
There is no suggestion that they be 
thrown to the wolves, in a gesture of 
appeasement. But neither should 
there be any serious consideration of 
introducing their troops into Korea 
or supporting them in landings in 
South China at the present time. 
Nothing could be better calculated 
to bind the present Peking regime to 
Moscow than our out-and-out support 


FILMS 


of a restoration of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Just how much use should be made 
of a threat of ultimately turning to 
this policy if Peking will not nego- 
tiate, is a fine calculation. 

This is an extremely difficult and 
an extremely important field of pol- 
icy: how to stand firm for freedom 
and yet exploit incipient Titoism to 
our advantage. But fortunately it is 
a question with which John Foster 
Dulles has wrestled for the last sev- 
eral years. He makes it clear in his 
writing that he will not consider our 
victory won or our security assured 
until the nations now under the Soviet 
yoke are free again; yet he urges all 
subtlety in playing on the tensions 
which exist within the Soviet bloc. 


Identifying "The Enemy” 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


OR QUITE a long time now our 

film producers have concealed 
the Iron Curtain behind their own 
polite curtain of reticence. The enemy 
is simply referred to as The Enemy, 
and he and his supporters are thuggish 
types who talk in the polyglot idiom 
of Central Casting (Foreign Division.) 
There are, however, occasional chinks 
in the Hollywood curtain, so that any- 
one who is still in doubt, if any such 
person still exists, can easily figure out 
that the references are to the USSR. 
Apart from this, the enemy might 
have arrived by interplanetary route, 
via saucer. 

“Big Jim McLain”, starring John 
Wayne, sweeps all this nonsense aside 
and states clearly that the enemy is 
the Communist Party, here and 
abroad. However, given the incen- 
diary commentary that goes with the 
film, it is very doubtful if this is any 
improvement on the old ambiguities. 

What “Big Jim McLain” comes out 
for in the final sequence of the pic- 
ture is the wiping out of the Fifth 
Amendment; i.e. the which 
allows suspected Communists to take 
refuge in the Constitution and refuse 
to commit themselves on the question 
of affiliation with the Party. This is 
the problem with which the learned 
and patient Judge Medina struggled 


clause 


through long, weary, exacerbating 
months. It is hardly a question to 


be submitted for judgment to a rather 
listless audience of matinee-goers. 
Perhaps it was just as well the 
audience was listless. A well-written, 
brilliantly handled, persuasively acted 
film dedicated to this particular idea 
might have had a rousing effect on 
public opinion; for the whole ques- 
tion of loyalty oaths and political in- 
vestigation is charged with dynamite 





Artiste’ Workshop § 


and might easily, blow not only the 
Fifth Amendment but the whole Con- 
stitution sky-high. 

We are not a particularly volatile 
people in Canada. But the type of 
emotionalism this picture presents 
could infect us in the end as badly as 
it appears at times to have infected 
our neighbors. 

Fortunately “Big Jim McLain” is 
a rather dull picture, whose handling 
might easily have sent me to sleep if 
its peculiar content hadn’t kept wak- 
ing me up—an exasperating state to 
be in. John Wayne plays the part of 
the American investigator sent to root 
out Communists in Hawaii. While 
Mr. Wayne is forceful enough in 
action he manages to give the impres- 
sion here that he is still memorizing 
his lines while delivering them. 

The film provides a brief comedy 
sequence in which an escaped lunatic 
delivers a talk to John Wayne and 
Nancy Olson on his new 
weapon—a formula which will make 
all the men and all the women look 
alike, so that no one will know who 
is fighting whom. Actually it didn’t 
sound much sillier than some of the 
crypto-McCarthyisms hinted at in 
this picture. 


secret 


I ARRIVED late at “Caribbean” and 
couldn’t figure for a while whether 
Sir Cedric Harwicke or Francis Sul- 
livan was the chief villain of the piece. 
These boys should really wear dis- 
tinguishing sweaters. 

It is a very simple-minded picture, 
however, and not at all difficult to 
figure out backwards. It became clear 
before long that the portly Francis 
Sullivan was the villain—you could 
tell that by the way he sipped his 
sherry, flipped his lace cuffs and 


WINTER TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 5TH, 1953 
Classes in Painting, Drawing and Applied Design held under distinguished 
instructors, including 


CLEEVE HORNE 
MARY SCHNEIDER 
ABA BAYEFSKY 


WILLIAM WINTER 
EDWY COOKE 


R. YORK WILSON 
DON FRASER 
EUGENIA BERLIN 


Special guidance and encouragement given to beginners and amateurs 
For information regarding these classes and other activities at the Artists’ 
Workshop, please call KI. 5922, Toronto. 
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languidly - ordered assassinations. It 


was pretty obvious too that Arlene 4 
Dahl wasn’t Mr. Sullivan’s rea ’ 
: ; daughter—she couldn’t be, the lovel) 4 
irl. After that Sir Cedric’s positio: | disting 
; gradually clarified. He spent most o 5 series 
t his time cruising the Caribbean an 5 pects 
{ studying Villain Sullivan’s stronghok ; ind h 


from the rail of his sailing-ship. Si paintir 

Cedric was the real father and he ha j tiseme 

sent John ‘Payne ahead to plot might 

slave revolt, blow up the strongho They 

and release Miss Dahl. and tu 

Apart from the fact that in tl relatio 

final mixup Arlene Dahl shot h Rielle 

father dead (Sir Cedric, not M notch 

L Sullivan), everything worked out « try sor 

rR > “7 are ae schedule. I didn’t discover’ wh series 
Ce pall % Francis Sullivan found it necessary 1 4 (by / 
, engaged in illegal adoption or wl Donal 


e 
: Sir Cedric took to roaming the se ‘ son, | 
F S . = bis as a pirate called The Black Panthe i Clouti 
~ P cess. 
: ? rrA YOUNG is rapidly bei hibitec 
Ne pi & 









typed as the girl who cant § with n 
make up her mind. In her second | throug 
last picture she was a childless matron § screen 

$ 4 who ran over a little orphan, Knocked § to gall 
PU Cure Oui x him deaf and dumb, then adopted many 
and rehabilitated him, all without ey brocht 
plaining to her husband the circu: ; the pa 
stances that turned him into a foste to be t 
father. This got her into plenty ot which 
trouble, but it was nothing compared merely 
are gifts such as this flowing taffeta * a a ee ee 
S a “Because of You”. 4 . 


tea 


reserved for male shoppers only! 


Gathered here, in this one special shop 


Early in this story she becomes in 

hostess gown . . . sure-to-please gifts e volved with a criminal gang and is § ple are 

3 < sent down for a term in the women q enough 

for every name ona man's list. It’s reformatory. There she works hard | the v 

and learns nursing, and while worki! a know t 

5 ; ; 4 in a war-hospital falls in love wit ; the en 
easy .. . its-private . . . and y wealthy Jeff Chandier. Will Lorett of up- 
conceal from her adoring new hus good | 
band the fact that she has done tim 4 prime 
Will she bravely reveal to him all h ; chance 
dingy past?) Whichever decision she genuin 

makes, it is bound to be the wro! : to hel 


extra service costs no more 


when aman shops in Club 


re re one, because this tilm has to run f resource 
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Business: Big Brother to Art 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 


distinguished Canadian artists to do a 
series Of paintings to depict several as- 
pects of the pulp and paper business; 
ind hoped the reproduction of these 
paintings—as silkscreen prints, adver- 
tisements and booklets for schools— 
might take. They took, all right. 
They hit the public right in the eye 
and turned out to be a notable public- 
relations success. So much so that 
Rielle Thomson, Pulp & Paper's top- 
notch PR mentor, was authorized to 
try some more of the same. Another 
series Of forest-landscape paintings 
(by A. Y. Jackson, Thoreau Mac- 
Donald, Charles Comfort, A. J. Cas- 
son, Franklin Arbuckle and Albert 
Cloutier) were an impressive suc- 
cess. The original works were ex- 
hibited at the Toronto Art Gallery 
with much ec/at and are now on tour 
throughout’) Canada. Full-size — silk- 
screen reproductions were presented 
to galleries, universities, libraries and 
many public buildings, and a deluxe 
brochure entitled “Tree”, featuring 
the paintings in full color, turned out 
to be the sort of promotional success 
which mest public-relations officers 
merely dream about. 


_— business people who are now 
teaming up with the fine arts peo- 
ple are well aware that it isn’t good 
enough to concentrate entirely on 
the well-established artists. They 
know that in the arts, as in industry. 
the encouragement and development 
of up-and-coming younger talent is 
good business; that someone has to 
prime the pump of the arts—on the 
chance of striking oil. Business is 
genuinely aware of its responsibility 
to help promote Canada’s cultural 
resources, as an aspect of well-bal- 
anced national development. 

When York Knitting Mills, about 
ten years ago, sponsored the “Singing 
Stars of Tomorrow” radio program, 
it opened the gates of opportunity for 
hundreds of voung Canadian singers 
and promoted a notable new public 
interest in the whole matter of musical 
studies. Current sponsorship of the 
Canadian — Industries 
Limited is generous and _ intelligent 
and smartly presented. 

C-I-L’s Herbert Lank recently said 
about the young men and women who 
compete for the “Singing Stars” schol- 
arship: “These young people have be- 
come in their own way the patrons of 
industry. They have been a means of 
bringing closer to our company, in 
friendship and common interests. 
many millions of people”. 

The magnificent working-together 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
and the Robert Simpson Company 
had beneficial results for both parties 
far beyond measurement by the ordi- 
nary yardsticks of public relations. 
On one hand, countless thousands of 
people in every part of Canada God- 
blessed Simpsons tor bringing a week- 
ly radio treat of great quality into 
their homes (consumer homes). On 
the other hand, the sponsorship assist- 
ed the orchestra in its growth and de- 
velopment to a notable degree. The 
Canada Packers sponsorship of Pops 


program by 


Concerts by the Toronto Symphony 
is a similar instance of commerce and 
music playing together in mutually 
rewarding harmony. 

Until quite recently drama had not 
received much attention from Busi- 
ness, on the national scale. But 
when the governing body of the 
Dominion Drama Festival accepted 
an offer from Calvert Distillers to 
underwrite the annual theatre festival 
to the tune of $15,000 a year, pro- 
viding money prizes to the winning 
groups as well as trophies bearing the 
company’s name, that was certainly 
the cultural “event of the year” in 
1952. The Dominion Drama _ Fes- 
tival is an old and honorable institu- 
tion which has been the main factor 
in keeping Canadian local drama 
bright and vigorous throughout the 
years: and in so doing it has made an 
important contribution to national 
unity. But the expenses involved in 
running festivals and bringing top- 
notch adjudicators from overseas 
cannot be met by box-office receipts 
alone. Year after year the Governors 
have been plagued = with — finan- 
cial deficits and headaches. Subsidy 
was the only possible solution; and 
the offer of subsidy—generous and 
understanding—came from Calverts. 

Canadian literature could do an im- 
pressive job of public relations for 
Canadian business — both at home 
and abroad—if given the opportunity, 
and a more extensive use of Cana- 
dian books by Canadian business peo- 
ple can be justified on a number of 
grounds. The sponsorship of serious 
writing and the use of serious books 
for goodwill purposes has been in 
the bag of tricks of business men in 
other countries for many years, but 
only recently has it received approval 
from Canadian firms. One of the 
notable items, of course, is the history 
of Canada written by the late 
Stephen Leacock upon commission 
trom the House of Seagram. One ot 
the most distinguished books ever 
produced in Canada, illustrated by 
fine drawings and paintings by Cana- 
dian artists, beautifully printed and 
bound, and completely tree of com- 
mercial blurbs. “Canada: The Founda- 
tions of Its Future” has reflected dig- 
nity and prestige for its sponso1 
throughout the world. More than 45,- 
OOO copies of this remarkable book 
have been distributed in recent vears. 


_. important Canadian business 


firms (probably more) have hit 
upon the happy idea of presenting 
their friends and customers with copies 
of Canadian books at Christmas-time. 
Canada Wire and Cable Company has 
been doing this for a number of vears; 
the books selected being notable non- 
fiction works, like A. R. M. Lower’s 
“Colony to Nation”, which was the 
1947 choice. Truck Engineering 
Limited carries out a similar scheme; 
one of their gift-volumes being 
Bruce  Hutchison’s — distinguished 
“Canada: The Unknown Country.” 
Both companies are convinced that 
this is high-value public relations 
material. Some of the most eve-catch- 
ing advertisements ever to appear in 
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Ever think of 
DIABETES 


this way? 


NOTED medical authority compares 
A the diabetic person to a charioteer, 
whose chariot is drawn by three steeds 
named Diet, Insulin, and Exercise. This 
authority points out that it takes skill to 
drive one horse, intelligence to manage a 
team, and unusual ability to get three to 
pull together. 

Yet, the diabetic person .. . if he is to 
maintain good health and avoid complica- 
tions . . . must learn to harness diet, insu- 
lin, and exercise and make them pull to- 
gether in complete harmony. Only tn this 
way can well-established diabetes be kept 


under good control. 


What is insulin... why is it used? 


Insulin is a secretion of the pancreas 


to store 


gland which enables the body 


burn sugars and starches (carbohydrat 


When the pancreas fails to produce 
enough insulin, sugar Is not fully “d 
and diabetes mav result. It then becomes 
necessary to replace natural insulin with 

dny »th neert ft 


prepared insulin, or to reduce the need for 


it with a carefully adjusted diet 


Why are diet and exercise 
so important? 
Diet detern 
and starch taken into the body. 
In all cases, the doctor's advice is needed 
about the kinds and amounts of foods t 
will best meet the needs of each patient 


Active work or exercise Is necessary, too, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


If you are 
telligent coop 
help you to control the di 
insulin, and exercise 
can look forward to 


almost undiminished acti 


Guarding against diabetes. 


Medical science has not vet discovered 


why certain people develop diabetes. Re- 
search, however, has revealed who are its 
most likely victims. They are: 

1. Middle-aged, overweight people. 


Anvone can guard against diabetes by 


2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the 
family.” Ii betic relat 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please mail : 
of your 
“Diabete 
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magazines in this country have been 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
double-page spreads featuring Cana- 
dian short stories. Another aspect of 
the new teamwork; Business and our 
creative writers. 

Some of Canada’s eminent busi- 
ness leaders have pointed out recently 
that many large firms are missing a 
good thing by failing to take advan- 
tage of the full deduction for charit- 
able donations allowed under our 
corporation income-tax laws. What 
seems to be less realized than it 
should be is the tact that many kinds 


yf contributions in support of na- 





tional cultur 





promotion activities 
donations 


within the meaning of the income 


are rated as charitable 


tax regulations. 

The embellishment of commercial 
buildings by mural paintings and 
sculpture designed and executed by 
Canadian artists has become more 
and more in vogue in recent vears, 
and architects no longer have to 
twist the arms of Business clients to 
of function-plus-beauty 
Examples of this 
new partnership between the business 
man and the artists are found in every 
Vancouverites 

ide” at the 


pI 
istinguished mural paintings by Ca- 


part Of the country. 
1 


have long “pointed with 


G. 
s 


nadian artists Comfort and Mac- 


Vancouver Nowadays they are point- 
ing harder than ever and with even 
greater pride at one of the largest 
and most magnificent mural paintings 
in North America; a sixty-five feet 
long by ten feet high job commission- 
ed by the Dominion Bank for their 
new Pacific Coast headquarters. De- 
signed and executed by Charles Com- 
fort, it is a notable work of. art, 
depicting the development of West- 


ern Canada 


I MONTREAL the relief carvings in 
the Canadian National Railway's 
Central Station are the equal of any 
found in modern public buildings 
anywhere, and in Toronto the mag- 
the Stock Exchange 


is a credit to the business people who 


nificent decor ot 


commissioned it and the Canadian 
artist who created it In Toronto, 
too, the carvings on the outside of 
the new Bank of Montreal building, 
Canada’s 
chief sculptors, and the impressive 
Selwyn Dewdney mural 
painting in the board room of the 
new Bank of Nova Scotia building 
are striking evidence of the rapidly 
growing partnership between  Busi- 
ness and the arts in relation to archi- 
tecture. 

The owners of independent radio 
stations in every part of Canada are 
convinced of the importance of the 
partnership between Business and the 
arts, and they have given notable 
leadership in promotion of Canadian 
cultural activities at the local level. 
Radio programs in support of sym- 
phony concerts, choral singing, light 
opera, ballet performances, _ little- 
theatre shows, art exhibitions and 
Canadian books are part and parcel 
of the programming of local stations. 
Almost always they are non-revenue 
features, contributed by the station 
owners as a public service. Good pub- 


designed by a number of 


four-wall 


lic relations? Certainly! But, call it 
what you will, it is a direct, local illus- 
tration of the new partnership, the 
new teamwork, between Business and 
the arts in Canada. 

The encouragement and promo- 
tion of painting seems to make the 
greatest appeal to Canadian business 
men, (and the fact that so many ot 
the executive type are secretly Sun- 
day-painters has been suggested 
the explanation!) This preference 
seen in many fogms; all of whic 
come right back to the same thing- 
the new mutual understanding be 





tween Business and the artists. 
Imperial Oil recently did a go¢ 

stroke of business for itself and f¢ 

Canadian culture when it purchase 


the drawings and paintings left 


; aE: gE natal wis ner sarianee” a” 


Canada’s greatest historical artist, t 
late Charles W. Jefferys. The collec 





ae, 


tion of more than one thousand iten 
is being assembled, catalogued 

documented by Imperial, for pre 
sentation to a Canadian universit 


he eye ype an 


and for eventual use in schools, co 
leges and libraries throughout 1 
country. (Imperial’s dignified spor 
sorship of the noted art-film “Tt 


Loon’s Necklace”, several vears ag¢ * 
was a similarly inspired public rel z 

7 cs 
tons ace.) ie 


F 


(e" of Canada’s highly regarde 
F smaller daily newspapers, T/ 
Peterborough Examiner, initiated 

project two years ago which ma 
very Well attract imitators; the 

rangement and financing of first-rate 
painting lessons during the summe 
months for a group of the most pr 
mising art students selected from the 
city’s public schools. The O'Keefe 
Brewing people nationa 
painting competitions with more tha 


sponsor 


$5000 in awards for the encourage 
ment of young artists. 

Canadian National Railways at 
now commissioning several new paint 
ings by Canadian artists each veal 
and large full-color lithographed re 
productions ot these are gradually be 
ing distributed throughout Canad 
and the United States. Canadiar 
Pacific’s silkscreen reproductions « 
Canadian paintings are seen in thou 
sands of offices and public places 
and the CPR encouragement of th 
University of Alberta’s famous Bant 
School of Fine Arts brings Busines 
and art together. 

Frank W. Horner Limited, Mont 
manufacturers 
teaming wit 


real pharmaceutical 
do their bit of 

the arts by issuing each year 
attractive full-color, twelve-page ca 
endar which features the winning 
paintings in the Canadian Physicians 
Art Salon. Over a period of five 
vears Eatons are giving the Toront 
Art Gallery $15,000 for the purchase 
of Canadian paintings and sculpture 
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Canada’s 
buyers 


A growing number of 
noted business men = are 
and collectors of Canadian art 
works; some of the best-known of 
these being:—J. S. McLean (Canada 
Packers), R. S. McLaughlin (Gen- 
eral Motors), H. S. Southam (Ottawa 
Citizen), E. E. Poole (Poole Con- 
struction), W. J. Bennett (Eldorado) 
and Dal Grauer (B. C. Electric). 

Massey Harris and Dow Chem- 
icals of Canada have gained kudos 
from their use of distinguished Cana- 
dian paintings in their advertising. 
Shawinigan Water & Power Com- 
pany’s encouragement of staff art 
competitions is a notable illustration 
of smart personnel work through the 
teaming-up of Business and Art. 

The art of industrial designing, 
which dips freely into all the visual 
and plastic arts, is no new-comer to 
the business world, of course. It 
enters into everything that is manu- 
factured, from thimble to aeroplane; 
the drawing-board harbinger of what 
is to come, and often the key factor 
in the competitive scramble for the 
consumer's favor. In recent 
Canadian manufacturers have become 
increasingly eager to employ Cana- 
dian talent in industrial design, in 
preference to the purchasing of 
“rights” to designs created in other 
countries; and this new trend is pro- 
moting better livelihoods for an 
astonishing variety of Canadian art- 


years 


ists and artificers. 

The National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee, formed in 1948, is a full-time 
body which works to develop better 
Canadian designers and to encourage 
greater cooperation from Canadian 
industry. Private enterprise and the 
Canadian Government are mutually 
interested in the Committee and are 
putting considerable effort behind it; 
which is a departure from the general 
practice of Canadian Governments. 
One would think that the Department 
of Trade and Commerce would real- 
ize the potential importance of Cana- 
dian art as a goodwill ambassador 
and pre-sales representative in coun- 
tries where Canada must find markets 
for her export commodities, but to 
date the Department has not kept 
step with Canadian business. 

As far as Business is concerned, 
the story is unquestionably one of 
complete conviction that teamwork 
and mutual understanding and com- 
mon respect, between commerce and 
culture, is good business. The strik- 
ing thing about this development is 
not that it is so remarkable in scope 
or so widespread, but that it is so 
new. Almost all this has happened 
within the past decade, much of it 
since 1947. Like a vaudeville seal 
playing the national anthem on a tin 
whistle, the amazing thing is not that 
it is done so well but that it is done 
at all. 


BRAIN-TEASER 





by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1. See 10 

6. God who beefed over a sip? (4 

10, and 1 across. It takes consumption to 
show whether beauty is only skin deep 


(5,2,3,7) 

11. In Italy he must make a name for him- 
self or Bert has nothing. (7) 

12. An ap-pealing Christmas book by Dickens 
(6) 


13 and 32. Even if you feel like giving up the 
ghost on the morrow, it’s still a good 
formula for Christmas (3,5,3,2,5) 

15. Man's ingratitude is more so than a 
wintry wind 6) 

16. Did he come up against a stone wall mé 
ing a name as a Canadian painter 





19. One, maybe, will find it green in new 
moutd (7) 

21 and 18. Settled Jack Miner’s hash For 
Christmas dinner, perhaps) (6.3.5 

24. That Christmas feeling isn't bad, Bill 
4,4) 

27. Service bell answered by Venus 6 

29. What George Drew is to the liberals 7 


30. Hi! start a round of drinks if you are. (7 

31. The penniless will find a change neer 
when he starts to (4) 

32. See 13 



















UP A TREE? Prest of the 


DOWN 


~ 


These subjects of conversation may start 

the head spinning (6) 

I carry a heavy volume up on end. (7) 

Not ‘‘touchy’’, lacking 2. (9 

Taft makes such a foolish rhyme! (4) 

Man or woman? (5) 

Usually thrown with spirit at this season! 

(7) 

It hasn't a leg to stand on Christmas eve 

(8) 

9. Where the 7 concerned with Christmas 7 
may later be found lying in ‘‘state (4) 

14. Christmas appetizer? (4) 

16. He may give you a lift in the car. (4) 

17. How the cannibals made the most of a 

bad actor (6,3) 


“Ue wr 


@ 


18. See 21 

20. A report about the Zero is raised by an 
army man (7) 

22. The sovereign that Strauss and Beethoven 
got for their works? (7 


23. But surely this kettle must have contained 
gold fish! ‘6: 

25. These men were, to follow a star (4) 

26. For a change ma needs all meals out, as 
a resulc of Christmas shoppir 

28. To speak up boastfully may 
ing-down (4) 





Solution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 











ACROSS 
1 and 4. Hot and 
PT] ets 
10. Train time 
11. Idiot 
12. Network 
13. Amiable 
14. Except 
16. Jitters 20. Fluster 
21. Allege 24. Lactate 
26. Reprint 28. Obese 
29. See 1 down 
30. Arm bands 
31. See 3 
DOWN 
1 and 29. Hot inder 
the collar 
2. Trait 
3 and 31. Non compos 
mentis 
5. Operatic 
6. Haiti 
7. Reimburse 
8. See 22 


Pinks 

Cold cream 

7. Telephone 

18. Repeated 

19. Restores 

22 and 8 All of a dither 
Green 

Arena 

Inlet 240 


ore 
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The festiv e season calls for 


i) 


the good things in life. 
Coronation, a light mellow 
Canadian whisky of 
distinguished character. 
A pre duct of Canada’s 
oldest distillery, 
Coronation is a whisky 


you'll be proud 


to serve. Le 


NEXT TIME rou 


nm 

2 
+ 

ny 


ERTA) ‘ 
a SERVE 


OTHER 


Prince Regent 
of distinguished flavour. 


Bonded Stock The most 
whisky at a popular price. 


Collins London Dry Gin 


original English formula. 
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FAMOUS G&W PRODUCTS 


A rare and luxurious whisky 


popular Canadian 


Distilled from the 
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THIS WINTER FLY THEATRE 





























































On a Boccaccio Theme 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


peopl 
When 
the co 
Was § 
offs 
awok 
simp] 
powel 
the | 
only 
Way, 
peopl 
conse: 
bling. 
add to the tale’s implausibility by giv- himself in fabulous Hollywood. oe 
TO THE ing the husband a moustache and “The Moneymakers” is the secon ee 
making the other man clean-shaven Canadian production undertaken & we 
I do not exactly know, unless he Jupiter Theatre. Last year they d a 
wanted to show that in farce no im- Lister Sinclair’s “Socrates”. Actual] = 
BEST plausibility is too great for accept- Socrates was another hero. Didn't } pane 
ance. die for his own belief in truth? Bi oo : 
Vernon Sylvaine, the playwright. he died. That makes all the diffe =n 
is obviously an actor. My _ regular ence. Somehow we can accept hi i. 
HOLIDAY companion at the theatre suggests “good” hero who manages to die be aaa 
that he is two actors. of assorted tore the final curtain but not on 1c 
sexes, al the theory has merit. who returns to Toronto to write abou “ii a 
“Anonymous Lover” is immensel\ Mackenzie. Or is it that I just can Pai 


YO ULL dexterous both in dialogue and situa- get wrought up about Mackenzie? : ity | 
‘ ln 7 5 ee 
tion, with the dexterity which comes : - 


of long experience with audiences B' Tr IN spite of the failure of Allan A Le 


The current treedom in discussing the hero to come through heroicall 


gers is an ancient tale in Boc- pure white-washed hero always come 
caccio about the wife who thinks out a prig. And hero Michael Bed 
she is committing adultery when the ford, even with John Drainie playin 
person who has come to bed with her the part, is pretty insufferable. Bi 
is actually her husband. In every Lorne Greene's producer with h 
successive theatrical generation this blackmailing tape* recordings! Eithe 
bawdy tale is picked up by some play- the part ran away with Allan < 
wright and given a contemporary Greene ran away with the part. It 
dressing. The time for its reproduc- certainly full-bodied and unrestraine: 
tion has come around. Why the It has an authentic ring, too. Ar 
producer of the present version should with reason. Allan was a script writs 


re 

technique of sex, which greatly ex- the play is really well crafted an has be 
EVER ceeds even that of Boccaccio’s day, highly entertaining. The scene whe before 
enables Mr. Svylvaine’s dialogue to be the two producers find they each hay officia 
much more allusive than that of his an incriminating tape-recording oO to bul 
predecessors, who usually had to con- the other is priceless. “It’s th Lawre 
fine themselves to such merriment as foundation of a life-long love affair hustlin 


could be derived from the wife’s delu- savs Greene Up to now Allan h “conta 
sions about the comparative youth o1 been best known as a radio dramatist intluen 


HAVE! 


personal attractiveness of her suppos- My favorite is the whimsey-satir sought 
ed companion. Even this would not about’ the half-squirrel and ha! A goo 
make much of a three-act play with- mouse, called “Willie the Squous¢ behind 
out a great deal of ingenuity in the “The Moneymakers” fulfills one « this k 
invention Of secondary situations Jupiter Theatre’s tenets: to produc body,” 
Though the scene of this version ts Canadian plays. So far Jupiter h push a 
tor cv laid in Connecticut, the piece is Eng- rung the bell, production-wise a A |} 
te cae lish in origin, and is in somewhat tinancially. And that’s no mean fe cribed 
better taste than most New York bed- with Canadian audiences shying aw: dreams 

gon a moon-lit terrace room farces. It is acted with ex- trom Canadian plays like jumpers of Sai 





tennis. fishing 


] 


vith the brilliant 
] 


ling along 


soit nig 


. pleasantly. too when treme smoothness and speed by tour too high a barrier. Jupiter's other air j dreams 


plavers of whom the important ones is the long-range view of becoming ' least, 1 
are Larry Parks and his wite (in real Canadian national theatre. And y¢ It Was 
lite) Betty Garrett. I doubt whether can't do that without financial risk Canadi 
audiences give Miss Garrett full Canada has been talking about would 


skill with which she national theatre for years. Somethi cooper, 


to Bermuda. 


¢ 


part of an amorous and on the high-level plane of the Abb: would 

ntoxicated lady without making the Theatre in Dublin, and with speci Saunde 
performance either vulgar or offen- emphasis on Canadian plays. achievi 
sive. course there’s the Dominion Dran the In 
Festival. It’s national in scope but which | 

Money, by Jupiter! hasn't me cone of a single grou proved 
plaving together and with a defini the $4: 

aim in view. Toronto has probab clearin: 
made more stabs at a national the i way ph 
DO WISH Marv Lowrev Ross's Miss tre than any other citv. There w Otta’ 

I A. had been with me to see Ted the abortive attempt by Herma in the : 
Allan's new) play, “The Money- Voaden and playwright John Coulte } Hvdro 
makers”, presented by Jupiter Thea back in 1945 and under sponsorshij the pov 
Toronto. Miss A. would heart- of the Toronto Arts and Letters Club extent | 

ly approve, I feel sure, Montreater \t the same time, the late Roly are ne 


by Margaret Ness 


\llan’s) voung Canadian writer-hero Young, movie critic of The Glob Seaway 
sho spurns lovely filthy lucre in and Mail, started his ill-fated Civi to do 
Hollywood to return to Toronto and Pheatre. develop 
write his story about William) Lyon Nearest to National Theatre ove on a jo 
Mackenzie and love of freedom. the vears Is probably Everymat ject, Ca 
Miss A. and nobility ef character Theatre in Vancouver, with Sydn- tion to 
» the contrary, I'm afraid the villain Risk at the helm, and the New Play A tri 
id my whole-hearted interest. And, Society in Toronto, piloted by Dor Saunder 

course, that’s wrong. We shou'd Mavor Moore. Now the Jupites ment si 


want the hero to win out However, Theatre in Toronto is definitely 1 acquirin 
in untortunate truth that ever the running. ; which v 


Saunders 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
people to believe in his crusades. 
When he took over the Hydro job 
the commission was in a spot: power 
was so scarce there were sudden cut- 
offs daily and people suddenly 
awoke to the fact that Ontario 
simply wasn’t producing enough 
power to keep the lights burning and 
the factories going. Saunders not 
only got new Hydro projects under 
way, but he talked and talked until 
people began to play ball on Hydro 
conservation without too much grum- 
bling. It was with Ontario’s future 
power needs in mind that Saunders 
decided to agitate for action on the 
long-debated St. Lawrence project. 

A man who- loves to. travel, 
Saunders has done a lot of it in the 
course of pushing the St. Lawrence 
development, hopping between To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Washington, New 
York and Albany, as well as points 
in between. In the three crucial 
months of 1952 (August, September 
and October) when the whole issue 
began showing signs of coming to a 
head, Saunders stepped up his activ- 
ity, covered some 20,000 miles. 


A LoT of the travelling he has done 
Ll regarding the St. Lawrence project 
has been on his own initiative. Long 
before the Ontario Hydro was 
officially named as Canada’s agency 
to build the Hydro end of the St. 
Lawrence development, Saunders was 
hustling around, conferring with his 
“contacts” in Canada and the U.S.., 
influential people whose aid he has 
sought in pushing through the plan. 
\ good deal of his work has been 
behind the scenes, on quick visits to 
this key official or that. “Some- 
body,” he says, “has to push, push, 
push a thing like this.” 

A handwriting analyst once des- 
cribed Saunders as “a dreamer of tall 
dreams.” The St. Lawrence ts one 
of Saunders’ and 
dreams, but the Hydro chairman, at 


least, never seems to have considered 


Canada’s | tallest 


it Was unattainable. This year, the 
Canadian government decided it 
would build the seaway without U.S. 
cooperation - if New York State 
would join in the power development. 
Saunders then devoted his efforts to 
achieving that part of it. In October, 
the International Joint Commission, 
which regulates boundary waters, ap- 
proved a joint application to build 
the $450 million Hydro project, thus 
clearing the way for Canada’s Sea- 
Wat plans. 

Ottawa recegnized Ontario’s stake 
in the scheme by naming the Ontario 
Hydro as Canada’s agency to build 
the power installations. Only to the 
extent that some of the Hydro dams 
are necessary to completion of the 
Seaway does Saunders have anything 
to do with the Seaway end of the 
development. But without agreement 
on a joint Canadian-U.S. power pro- 
ject, Canada would not be in a posi- 
tion to go ahead with the Seaway. 

A tribute of another sort was paid 
Saunders when the Federal Govern- 
ment side-stepped the ticklish job ot 
acquiring over 10,000 acres of land 
Which will have to be flooded for the 


of the Seaway 


St. Lawrence development — thus 
dumping the job in Hydro’s lap. It 
was felt that Hydro’s non-political 
status, plus the smooth Saunders pub- 
lic relations organizations, could get 
the needed land. 

For Bob Saunders, the whole St. 
Lawrence business has put into con- 
flict two of his strongest character- 
istics: impatience and determination. 
He hates red tape, inefficiency, wait- 
ing, even travelling at a slow pace: 
much as he likes to talk, he suffers 
through other people’s speeches. His 
mind is always working ahead. 

And he tackles work with gusto. 
He usually needs several secretaries 
to keep pace with him. When he 
was mayor of Toronto, with trains 
of returning troops arriving hourly, 
he sometimes kept a full three-shift 
staff of city chauffeurs busy, was 
often on the go 18 to 20 hours a day. 
At his city hall office, he kept a cup- 
board full of clothes for all occasions. 

Nevertheless, Saunders doesn't let 
his zeal for action run wild. Like 
any good executive, he can and does 
delegate authority to his aides. 

One thing that annoys Saunders is 
the suggestion that he is a figurehead 
at Hydro. He works hard and resents 
anyone's thinking that he has a sott 
touch. (In addition: to his Hydro 
job, he also manages to find time to 
Serve as a Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition). But his 
chiet gripe for the past year or two 
has been those who oppose the St. 
Lawrence development for what he 


calls “seltish reasons.” 


()' SIDE ot entertaining newspaper- 
men and __ business 

Saunders is not much of a party-goer. 
He lives quietly with his publicity-shy 
wife, Marjorie, and their 19-year-old 
daughter, Mardi. He likes bridge 
and occasionally finds time for fish- 
ing. He tries to get to as many 
hockey games as he can, but often 
goes to his office late on Saturday 
nights, after the game. to catch up 
on some work. 


associates, 


He also loves to cook at home. “I 
might add.” he once boasted, “that | 
am a cook not only by reputation, but 
that people actually eat what I pre- 
pare.” His favorite is fowl of any 
kind. 

In public dining rooms he surrep- 
titiously scrubs cutlery with napkins 
or the folds of the tablecloth. He 
will take a drink, but never smokes. 
“LT believe I would enjoy smoking a 
pipe or cigar,” he explains, “but any 
time I tried even a cigaret I almost 
coughed my head off—and I value 
my head.” 

So do most of the people who 
know him. Although he has steered 
clear of partisan politics since mov- 
ing trom Toronto’s city hall to the 
Hydro office, there are still those 
who dream of the time when Saunders 
will go back into active politics, part- 
lv because he is a good vote-getter 
and partly because he has a record 
of accomplishing what he sets ovt to 
do—whether it’s pushing his way into 
a picture to publicize the opening ot 
some new Hydro plant, or spark-plug 
ging the Seaway campaign 
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Canadian Divorce Laws 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Ii 


form of residence in a province for 
i settled and indefinite period known 
to lawvers as domicil. On the con- 
trary, in the United States, varving 


state standards have made divorces 
granted by some states notoriously 
invalid in others, despite the attractive 
legal advertising that certificates of 


validity in any state will be given for 








“Man, that’s smooth combination!’ 
Yes, just like Imperial 
in its smart, new package!” 


an extra fee if a certain person’s legal 
Services are hired. For practically 
every Canadian, an American divorce 
would be invalid in Canada because 
of the absence of true domicil in the 
state where the divorce is granted. 
And the law of Nevada making 
domicil equal a residence of six weeks 
cannot change the Canadian law of 
domicil. 
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In the second place, the solution of 
1867 has meant that the law of 
divorce has been static since that date. 
Political expediency or bigoted mis- 
understanding? It is not for me to say. 

We all know and respect the views 
of Roman Catholics. The present 
Prime Minister is obviously personally 
opposed to divorce and has told the 
Canadian Bar Association so. All will 
respect his views. Some will question 
whether these personal views should 
stand in the way of the expressed 
wishes of sections of the country 
which want change. 

British Columbia, for example. has 
through its section of the Canadian 
Bar Association, requested both in 
1951 and 1952 that Parliament enact, 
not for the whole of Canada, but only 


A Plea for 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
Browne, in these words: “There is 
surely a piece of Divinity in us, some- 
thing that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage unto the sun.” 
In accents pertinent to education this 
ideal has been best expressed and 
translated into practical terms by 
Whitehead in what I believe is the 
great basic truth—that moral educa- 
tion is impossible apart from the ha- 
bitual vision of greatness. These to 
me are the rallying and the operative 
words—holding up at all times the 
best in knowledge and conduct. 

We all know fairly well the present 
pattern of our university world and 
are conscious that something is miss- 
ing. We feel that somehow neither 
science nor organized religion can go 
it alone. Research will look after it- 
self. Vocational and __ professional 
courses must *e accepted. But the 
climate of intellectual life must be 
changed. Whitehead’s words provide 
the way. Ignorance can never be 
raised to knowledge or to an apprecia- 
tion of beauty by the second-rate. No 


to the courts in British Columbia and 
in such other provinces as desire it 
additional grounds for granting di 
vorce: cruelty (this would put Britis! 
Columbia on an equality with Noy 

Scotia where that ground alread 

exists), desertion for three years, an 

incurable unsoundness of mind re 
quiring care and treatment for fi, 

years. These are the grounds added ; 

England in 1937 under the famot 

A. P. Herbert Bill. 

No one in Britash Columbia seek 
to impose this law on the Province « 
Quebec or any other province whic 
does not wish it. Some Canadians d 
ask that the spirit of 1867, express« 
in the words of Sir George Cartic 
might be displayed by our parliame 
tarians of 1952. 


the Humanities 


one ever got to a mountain top by t! 
path of mediocrity. The student mi 
have more than facts. He must 
helped to acquire sensibility of min 
receptiveness to beauty, tolerance ai 
humane feeling. These will be mac 
the more possible in a practical w 
by increasing our facilities for st 
dents to live in residence, by prese 
ing technological training within 
wider framework, by more person 
contact between the student and 
teachers. 

In the spirit of this ideal the unive 
sity must more than ever be tl 
mother of the arts. For in these da 
the arts act as an antidote against o 
present troubles and are a support t 
our common humanity. They are tt 
hope of civilization against the bastar 
and levelling influence of trivial con 
mercialized radio, cheap motion pic 
tures and yellow journalism. As Ma 
thew Arnold once said in a letter 
his friend, Clough: “The complaini 
millions want something to animat 
and ennoble them—not merely a 
zest to their melancholy or grace 
their dreams.” 





-~Semmens & Simpson, Architec! 


GOLD MEDAL in the Competition for the Massey Medals for Architecture wa 
won this year by the firm of Semmens & Simpson, Vancouver architects. It is 
presented to the architect or firm for the building judged best of all entries 
which this year was the Marwell office building in Vancouver, shown above 
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New Phonograph Releases 


HE HISTORY OF JAzz (four records). 

This contribution to the popular 
venre conceived in the restless South 
vill do much to help serious listeners 
get a proper perspective of the music 
still controversial to many. 

The “Solid South” 
spontaneity of jazz bands 
nd instrumental groups 
yack trom funerals. The samples here 
ire authentic material (e.g., “Rock 
Island Line’, “High Society”) but we 
still missed the museum piece “Musk- 
rat Ramble” 
pilation of 

“The Golden Era” 
the onset of Swing) is the jazz of the 
g cities, refined with high instru- 
mentation by men like Paul White- 
man, Jack Teagarden (here playing 
Deed I Do” and “Stars Fell on Ala- 
yxama™’) and Red Nichols. The record 
Then Came Swing” carries straight 
echoes of West 52nd Street. We liked 
Goodman and Sid Catlett's 


indicates the 
at picnics 
sashaving 


a “must” for any com- 
historical jazz. 


(post 1925 to 


Benny 
vxand here; missed samples of Duke 
Ellington, Earl Hines and Louis Arm- 
strong. 

The “Modern Age” picks jazz up 
rom the bistros in the middle 40's 
with King Cole Trio et al and goes up 
to the big stands of Stan Kenton and 
us provocative but dubiously genuine 
izz of “Soliloquy”. 

[he recording is technically first 
ite, the samples from the four eras 
Of jazz 
singularly representative (¢.g. 
velly Ledbetter, Jack Teagarden, Red 
Nichols, King Cole, Illinois). (Capitol 


H239, 240, 241, 242.) 


nicely balanced, the artists 


Lead- 


Duke 


Ellington’s orchestra presents four of 


NIASTERPIECES BY ELLINGTON 


the old master’s 
Mood Indigo”, “Sophisticated Lady”, 
Ihe Tattooed Bride” and “Solitude” 

in uncut arrangements. 
[his framework (12” long play, two 
sides) is big enough for the innovat- 
ig Duke to expound fully a fine set 
of his orchestral ideas The tunes 
ire good and can take a lot of twist- 
ing—experimentation in melodic line, 
harmonies and rhythms—and Duke 
certainly gives it to them to the de- 
light of all his tans. (Columbia 
V11L 4418.) 


compositions 


concert 


fHe Good HuMoreD LapiEs—Scar- 
atti. The Suite of five harpischord 
sonatas arranged for ballet by Tom- 
nasini and first performed by the Bal- 
et Russe under Diaghilev in 1917. 
Other side: “Les Biches” by Poulenc, 
also a Diaghilev production. Both 
sprightly scores played with deftness 
ind gusto by L’Orchestre de la So- 
cieté des Concerts du Conservatoire 
je Paris. Recording: good (London 
LL624.) ; 
TODENTANZ—Liszt. The composer’s 
tirring tour de force played by Alex- 
inder Brailowsky with the RCA Vic- 
or Orchestra under Fritz Reiner. 
‘ther side: Franck’s “Symphonic 
Variations,” ubiquitous but moving, by 
he same ensemble, though Jean Paul 
Morel conducts the orchestra. Re- 
ording: excellent. (Victor — LM- 
1195.) 


REQUIEM—Faure. This spiritual work 
is a beautiful conception of the mean- 
ing of the Mass for the Dead. It is an 
elevated and sincere opus that not 
only gives satisfaction to a listener 
experiencing its values as absolute 


music but also to a listener who seeks 


inspiration from the blending of the 
words of supplication and adoration 
and the counterpoint and 
tonal colors of a master. A full roster 
of talent performs in superb coopera- 
tion. Wilfred Pelletier conducts the 
Montreal 


discreet 


Festivals Orchestra, Les 
Disciples de Massenet, baritone Mark 
Harrell. and soprano Marcelle Denya 
LCT7003.) 


(Vic fo) 


RHAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE—Liszt. Buso- 


nis transcription of the  virtuoso’s 
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Gina 
Bachauer, pianist, with the New Lon- 
don Orchestra under Alec Sherman 
Other side: Mozart’s 
Concerto. Recording excellent. (Vic- 
tor—LM9000.) 


plano composition, played by 


‘Coronation 


CONCERTO No IN B FLAT MAJOR 

Brahms. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Car] Schuricht. with 
Wilhelm Backhaus, piano. A brilliant 


recording of this familiar and 


LL628& 


much 


loved work. (London 





Defence has-a sixth sense” .. . 


ae 







For Defence . . . For Industry ... 
For Everything in Electronics 


Beside the human eyes and ears and hands that wait to meet 
attack is a sixth sense — electronics. Through it, Canada’s 
defenders can ‘hear’ a submarine deep in the ocean, “see” a 
hostile aircraft miles away, guide a torpedo, interceptor or 
missile, to its target with the deft touch of remote control. 


FOR DEFENCE... FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT's \ Vesti n hou Se 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION © CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED © HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


| Limited 
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With our assistance - 
pe able CO lessen the 


f impact ot Succession Duties on 
vOur estate. / 
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COMPANY 





OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST 





IAPA 


by Hal Tracey 


a... IS an exclusive club among 
Ontario’s industrial workers, more 
than 250 members in 56 chapters 
Where money or social prestige can't 
buy a membership. For the Wise Owl 
Club, like the world-famous Cater- 
pillar Club that is open to those who 
have had to parachute trom an_ air- 
plane to their there is 
qualification. | Members 
have had the sight of one or 


both eves saved because they 


Save lives, 
only one 
mus 
were 
Wearing safetv glasses at the time of 
an accident. 

Accident Preven- 
reallv a 


The Industrial 
tion Association group of 
likes to have these club 
[hey are 
workers 
that accidents can be prevented if the 
taken 


thing the association has been preach- 


assoclations 


members around. con- 


stant reminders to. fellow 


propel precautions are some- 


ing tor vears with considerable suc- 

[he job of the IAPA is essentially 
a selling job for accident prevention 
imong the 18,000 manufacturing in- 
dustries of Ontario. Over a long term 
Although there is a 
much greater working force now than 
in 1915, 
into 
and permanent disabilities. 


1941 in 


it has paid off. 


When the association came 


being, there are fewer deaths 


For instance. in Ontario. 


an estimated 503,300 workers were 
in industry served bv IAPA, and 
there were 1,069 permanent dis- 
abilities. 84 deaths. In 1951, with 
an estimated 625,000 workers, there 
were 973 permanent disabilities and 


| deaths 
Prosperity gave the IAPA a head- 
ache last vear R. G. D. Anderson, 
Manager, pointed out in his 
] summer that the 


report early this 
number of accidents increased in 


< 


general 


1951. a reversal of a two-year down- 
Total 


the various 


for Canada re- 
Workmen's 
Compensation Boards was 488,361 
I and up from 


ward trend 


ported to 
claims, the highest ever. 

Canada has had to hire more work- 
ers, shift old-timers to new jobs, and 


younger men and women who 


WORK INJURIES FINALLED DURING 1951 INVOLVING COMPENSATION PAYMENT 


LEADING WORK INJURY 


They Help Make Jobs Safer. 


have to learn safe working proc 


dures. All these factors contribu 
ed to the higher rate. Part of tt 
increase, too, is undoubtedly di 
to the educating job that IAP 
has been doing.* Minor accident 
come to notice that might n 


have been reported before, becau 
workers are trained not to negle 
small injuries, in case they may dey 
op into more serious ones. 

The [APA isn’t a policing orga 
ization that threatens industrial plai 
if they don’t comply with regulatior 
although they have inspectors w 
check to see that proper safety p1 
cautions are being taken, and h. 
authority to back them up. 


= IR JOB is essentially an educ 
ing one, with the emphasis on 
moval of the causes of accidents 
foré they happen. They try to see tt 
proper safety measures are taken, a 
that 
enough to make full use of the equ 
ment that will sateguard them. Ac! 
ally, modern safety equipment ts ot 
high order, and it is the human ¢ 
ment that is the biggest factor in 
cidents these davs. 

Movies, literature, plant organiz 
and 


workmen are satety-consclo 


tions, demonstrations lectur 
and competitions and awards are 
brought into play in the intens 
educational campaign carried out 
IAPA and its ten organiz 
tions. Another activity 
the organization of regular meet 
industrial safety 
meet and pool their experience. The 
meetings culminate in a two-day 
nual meeting attended by as many 
4,000 delegates of industries inter 
ed in accident prevention. 
The IAPA has deliberately 
ed one seemingly potent weapon fr 
its arsenal in tighting accidents. Tt 
don't 


type of warning 


member 
important 


where workers ¢ 


rem 


ordinarily go in for the sc 
movies show 
fingers chopped off or hau caught 
machinery. 

This impresses workers for a wh 
just as a bad accident in a plant © 
evervone 


miuke satetv-conscious 
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a time (and probably slow produc- 
tion down to a crawl as well, incident- 
ally) but too realistic portrayal of 
accidents may actually cause them. 

One of the things that hampers 
the IAPA in its work is the lack of 
statistical material on accidents in 
Canada. In the United States the 
booklet of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Accident Facts, lists occupational, 
motor vehicle and transportation ac- 
cidents, home, farm = and 
mishaps, and accidents in places open 


scnoo] 








to the public—all the data that Cana- 
dian associations would like to have, 
but lack. 

Accident prevention pays off in 
doliars, since Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board rates are determined by 
accident rates. Just how big a factor 
this can be is indicated by the total 
benefits of $68,632,809 paid out in 
1951, by compensation boards across 
Canada. 

The indirect costs of accidents are 
harder to estimate than the direct, but 


that a distinction must be made between 


they are concrete, nevertheless. It 1s 
fairly easy to calculate the man-hours 
lost through the injury itself, but it is 
difficult to estimate the time lost due 
to lowered morale, slowdowns in pro- 
duction and shutdowns because of 
major accidents. Indirect costs are 
known to be about four times the di- 
rect costs of an accident. 

For years, [APA has been advocat- 
ing an eight-point plan for the pre- 
vention of accidents. It includes 
safeguarding of machinery and pro- 





government in the economic and social order. 


ment, this distinction is much less clear-cut. 
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cesses, training of supervisors in acci- 
dent prevention methods, provision 
of adequate first aid, keeping of acci- 
dent and compensation cost records, 
investigation of accidents and regular 
plant surveys, safety education, 
guarding of the health of workers, 
and the control of dust and fumes. 

It is the educational techniques that 
are stressed now by the association. 
Job instruction training programs 
assume special significance with new 
workers and immigrants entering in- 


SUE 


---OUT OF YOUR POCKET 


“,.. Yet another highly significant influence on the future course of 


events in this country will be the role we assign to the functions of 


“,.. The whole problem is under existing conditions the more in- 
tractable because of the obvious need for a high-level of defence 
expenditures. But when all has been said, we are left with the fact 
that the demands of the community for civilian services provided by 
government seem to grow from year to year and the scope and nature 


of these services have expanded greatly in the post-war period. 


“Added to this, there seems to be an increasing tendency to run 
to government for protection against what might be called the ordi- 
nary hazards of day-to-day business. The individual usually recognizes 
what he would like to 
have and what he can afford to have. But in respect of the services 


which people provide for themselves collectively, through govern- 


“Be that as it may, the fact remains that the services provided by 


government must be paid for out of the pockets of private citizens; 


in one way or another, the costs must reach the individual.” 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY? 


This quotation is from the address of the President 
of the Bank of Montreal at the B of M's recent 
135th annual meeting. If you would like to 


receive, when published, a free copy of the illustrated 


annual report carrying this address, write to the 
Bank of Montreal, P.O. Box 6002, Montreal. 
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to interest first. Some of the labor 
unions have been active as well in 
promoting safety. 

The IAPA and its member associa- 
a nation-wide scale, so that the rec- tions are engaged in a_ full-scale, 
ords of neighboring provinces and of never-ceasing war against accidents, 
‘ oo businesses in different parts of Can- and it is a battle in which every propo 
ends for the thr > ada in the same field may be com- Canadian’s aid will be enlisted sooner Foreis 

eeEcemue: ss pared, for the benefit of all. or later, and in which every one of ‘\ The 
us has a stake. will b 


U.S. BUSINESS police 
Anti-Tariff Lobby 


porter 
by R. L. Hoadley 


ers ha 
ful of 
gnaw 
matior 
NEW COMMITTEE of Ameri- ic a fi 
can businessmen is swinging into constr 
action in 19 key cities from New policy, 
York to Los Angeles to promote im- The 
ports to the U.S. eviden 
More than 100 Chambers of Com- trade | 
merce have been invited to participate in the 
More spec- in Organization of the committee and ot 
which will have its first meeting setup 

shortly after the Eisenhower Admin- 

istration takes over in January. The 

National Council of Importers will 
accidents outside working act as secretariat. 


dustry in large numbers. 
Right now, the IAPA is trying to 
coordinate the efforts of all those 


interested in accident prevention on 


whick 
custo 
THE OLDEST Buy 


INSURANCE OFFICE also \ 
polici 


Tariff: 


Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares The Labor in 
Ottawa is trving to standarize acci- 
dent statistics in Canada, as well. 


These will 


Department of 
t 


undoubtedly show that 
more accidents occur on the highwavs 
Cumulative Redeemable and in the home than in industry, as 


Preferred Shares | compilation for On- 


did an unofficial 
rio for 19S1., 
It revealed that home and traffic 

accidents took a toll of 785 and 945 ms 

industrial 


accidents took 421 lives. These ac 
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Bank i Canada lives. while 
Cumulative Redeemabie 
Preferred Shares 


respectively, 


cidents off the job, while outside in- 
lost time and 


production where industrial 


dustry proper, mean 
smaller 
workers are involved. 


iticallv, one company made a 
t 





study of what happened to its em- legislat 
Thus i 
all gro 
be co 
in num 


plovees in their hours off the job, 
ind found that thev had three times 
as man\ 
hours. The committee will draft recom- 

The IAPA recognizes the big stake mendations for congressional action 
management has in accident preven- on such controversial legislation as 
tion, and it is management they try renewal of the Reciprocal Tariff Act 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 61 CORPORATION, LIMITED 


anor : DIVIDEND No. 98 
GIVEN THAT 


Or fhe : wreen- TICE is hereby 
held in th is of Forty 


The B. Greening Wire Company 
Limited 


The Board of 
the following dividend. 


J. A. BRICE 


Secretary 
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No par value Common Stock 


Mistakes in counting money 
cost time and money. 
Save both by using 
NaPaGo's 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
and “Pakoin” the handy 
filling device. 

Write today for samples 

ond prices. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 





No. 44. Quarterly 45c. per share, 
payable December 31st, 1952 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 8th, 1952. 


V. J. NIXON, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, November 28th, 1952. 
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Sealed in the airtight 
amber humidor. 
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amber humidor 
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which expires June 12, 1952, a new 
customs simplification bill and the 
Buy American Act. Consideration 
also would be given to Government 
policies on the General Agreement on 
[Tariffs and Trade and tariff reduction 
proposals made at the recent National 
Foreign Trade Convention. 

The new group realizes that 1953 
will be a year of decision on import 
policies. There has been a need for 
more forceful leadership among ex- 
porters and importers. Foreign trad- 
ers have been among the least force- 
ful of the many pressure groups that 
gnaw at the heels of Congress. For- 
mation of the new import committee 





is a first step in the setting up of 
constructive national foreign trade 


policy. 

The American people have given 
evidence many times that they oppose 
trade barriers. But the pressure groups 
= F in the farm belt, chemical industry 
and other segments of business, have 
set up effective road blocks to such 
legislation sought by foreign traders. 
Thus it is hoped that the activities of 
all groups opposed to high tariffs can 
be coordinated as there is strength 
in numbers. 





Wayne Orthodator 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 
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18 VARIETIES 25¢ 


Everyone interested in houseplants 
should plant a packet or two of 
our Geranium Seed. We offer a 
Orgeous mixture containing 
azzling Scarlet, Flame Red, Brick 
Red, Crimson, Maroon, Vermilion, 
Scarlet, Salmon, Cerise, Orange- 
Red, Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, 
Peach, Blush Rose, White, Blotch- 
ed, Variegated, Margined. Easy to 
grow from seed and often bloom 
90 days after planting. (Pkt. 25¢) 
(2 for 45¢) postpaid. Plant now. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. as above 
and 5 pkts. of other Choice House- 
plant tak. all different and easily grown in house. 
Value $1.25, all for 65¢ postpaid. 


FRE BIG 1953 SEED AND 
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INSURANCE 
What's It Worth? 


by Geoffrey L. Pratt 


HE PERSONAL Property Floater 

policy has become justly renowned 
for doing a big job of insurance with- 
out much fuss. For the individual with 
a family and even a modest measure 
of all those “effects” that are a cir- 
cumstance of gracious living today, 





a PPF policy goes a long way to solv- 


ing the domestic-insurance problem. 
First popularized in the "30s when 
insurance salesmen took note of the 
coverage, the Personal Property Float- 
er had up to then been cautiously in- 
troduced by insurance companies as 
the answer to the dwelling and house- 
hold contents cover problem of the 
country’s well-heeled upper crust. 
Gradually sales enthusiasm broke 
down the boundaries of plush estates 
and the proletariat found itself urged 
to buy this super-protection for its 
chattels. And then the insurance com- 
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panies’ troubles began. Claims expe- 
rience rapidly deteriorated as the cov- 
erage was unwisely sold, and Insur- 
ance found it had a popular but profit- 
less wildcat by the tail. 

The past decade has seen plenty of 
ups and downs in the progress of the 
PPF. Rates for the 
been steadily upped to where they 
should have been in the first place, 
and the scope of the contract has been 
sensibly downed to eliminate a plague 
of purely nuisance claims. 

As matters stand today, 


coverage have 


the average 































JAMES STEWART, PRESIDENT, addressing the 
Annual Meeting of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce in Toronto, said in part: 


HIS YEAR may well be marked by the widespread and favour- 

able attention from many sources that has been directed to our 
industrial and commercial progress. Evidence of interest in our 
economic development by people outside the country is reflected 
not only in the relative strength of our currency but also in the 
increasing volume of foreign capital that is being invested in Cana- 
dian enterprises. Domestic confidence continues to be shown, for 
example, in the volume of investment in industry, in resource devel- 
opment and in research activities. 

In the aggregate, the general business position continues to be 
favourable yet the buoyancy that we have been experiencing is not 
uniformly reflected in all forms of industry and commerce nor in all 
the economic regions that make up this country. For exporters, the 
rise in exchange rates has made selling somewhat more difficult and 
credit is due them for their efforts in maintaining the high levels of 
export activity. The rise in exchange rates also has intensified com- 
petition for the domestic markets 

In noting some of the vulnerable points in currently prosperous 
conditions, I wish to place due emphasis on the view that we are 
entering a period of increasing risk in business. Nevertheless there 
is no need for pessimism provided the utmost efficiency is exercised 
in the conduct of our affairs in this fast changing business world 
External Trade 

The high level of Canadian incomes and our rapid rate of invest- 
ment and development, accompanied by limited overseas markets 
for our products, have resulted since the war in an expansion of 
markets in the United States. The similarity of the two economies, 
however, limits the expansion of that market for many of our prod 
ucts: consequently, while we may in future find a ready demand for 
our natural resources, it could be that the marketability of the 
greater product of our industry will not expand at the rate established 
in recent years. Our attention, therefore, must be directed towards 
the widening and the diversification of our markets, perhaps initially 
at some cost to ourselves. The longer run advantages are of course 
obvious. 

The balance of payments problems have been the most chronic 
and aggravating of our time. What seems essential is a strong and 
widely acceptable sterling currency. What 
is that Britain should clarify the sterling position, for it is from that 
source that trade revival can most effectively spring. On our part, 
we need diverse markets. Hence it is in our interest that the British 
position be clarified as quickly as possible 
Capital Investment 

One of the chief ingredients of the continued high level of econo 
mic activity has been the relatively heavy volume of capital invest 
ment. We have had a longer period of sustained activity in this field 
than during any other period in our history 

Capital outlays have a tendency to generste a chain of expendi 
tures and this makes investment an attractive factor both in the 
achievement and in the maintenance of high employment. In the 
long run, continued expansion of national production is essential 
and a steady flow of capital is a 
ment, rather than intensity, might well govern our future views 

Income cannot be redistributed for consumption and at the 
same time invesied to expan¢ 
strains developing. If domestic capital investment is to form 
considerable part of total capital formation in Canada, deterrents 
to such investment must be examined and, where consistent with 
domestic policies, be removed. 

Fiseal Policy * 

Since the war years we have been giving increasing attention to 
social security and welfare measures. Much of this activity, while 
perhaps justified in its social and economic effects, has been based 
upon or has been aided by means of redistribution of income 
through the taxing power. There are, of course, obvious limits to 
this procedure. Onerous taxes can dampen incentive, 
production, and can restrict consumption. To those who envisage 
a further widening of welfare services it cannot be too often 
emphasized that the possibilities of increasing welfare by the ex 
pansion of output far exceed the possibilities of increasing it by 
redistribution. 

The Outlook 

It is probable that the increased tempo of resource development 
will be maintained. The present high level of purchasing power is 
also likely to be maintained for the months ahead and on the basis 
of past performance we may assume a buoyant consumer market. 
The ability of overseas markets to maintain, let alone expand, their 


seems equally necessary 


prerequisite. Steadiness of invest- 


productivity without some serious 


can deter 





purchases continues to present difficulties and the vital interest we 
have in foreign trade prompts us to follow closely the results of 
conferences now taking place. 

The aim of every responsible Western nation must be the secur- 
ing of the peace which is preliminary to the maintenance of stable 
economies. Through our membership in international organiza- 
tions, our country has endeavoured to play its part towards this 
achievement. Our decision to support jointly-sponsored policies may 
require the postponement in Canada of some of the measures for 
which we otherwise might press. 

We are in a period of increasing complexity both at home and 
abroad. We can no longer rely on the continuation of previously 
established economic patterns to support decisions for future busi- 
ness. Yet in spite of this condition of affairs, I hold the view that 
the essential soundness of our growth up to the eine time, if 
reinforced by prudent management, both by government and 
business, can lead to further and favourable expansion. 


a 
NEIL J. McKINNON, GENERAL MANAGER, after 
reviewing the balance sheet, highlights of which 
are given below, said in part: 


YEAR AGO you were informed that for the previous nine 
- months the banking system had been co-operating with the 


restriction designed 





to 


Government in a programme of credit 
counteract inflationary forces then prevailing. The programme as 
a whole exercised a moderating effect, but the influence on some 
for example 
contributed noticeably to a decline in sales of consumer durable 
goods. Beginning in the latter part of 1951 price levels and the 
cost-of-living index showed a declining tendency and in May of 


lines was quite pronounced; consumer credit restraints 


this year the credit restrictions were withdrawn 
While it was natural to expect an upward su 
credit because of a hungry market created by the period of 


ze in consumer 





straint, the volume in the short period of time since elapsed 
increased rapidly indeed and this has had quite a 
effect on retail sales. It has, of course, long been recogni 
this form of credit is an integral part of a mass producti 
economy. Experience in the past, however, has indicated tha 
less buoyant conditions of employment or confide 
more burdensome and business 











ee 
of consumer credit becomes 
only loses the stimulus of a rising credit volume 


hyit 


the period during which people are preoccupied with reduci 





debts, may well suffer a temporary lessening in current business | 
It is perhaps — ite at the present juncture to w atte 
to this necessary although somewhat mercurial element th 
credit structure. 


Staff 

While one may 
relationship between the management 
and I cannot speak with detachment in paying t 
of the staff. I can say from first-hand knowledg 
represented through the branches and departments by a 
body of men and women who work loyally and eft 


comment objectively on the balance 


and staff is a 











with a fine spirit of co-operation in the mterests of the it 
The enhancement in size and strength of the Bank during 


year could not have been achieved without the concert 








) 


of our staff who, to customers and the public at 
the Bank. The shareholders would I am sure \ 
when I express to the members of the staff 








and thanks for a job well done 





| ANNUAL STATEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
As at 31st October 1952 


Profits Before Dominion 


Government Taxes $ 10,210,636 
Provision for Dominion 
Government Taxes 4,330,000 
| Depreciation on Bank Premises 1,369,995 
Net Profits 4,510,641 
Total Deposits 1,705,835,854 
Securities 721,510,971 
Total Loans 718,897,343 
Assets 1,821,030,755 





The Canadian Bank of Commerce———_ 
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citizen is usually well advised to settle 
for disposition of his insurance on 
chattels by way of the so-called 
Householder’s Policy. 

A Householder’s policy is a good 
deal more restricted than the PPF 
but goes part of the way—providing 
burglary protection in addition to fire 
and supplemental perils, and taking 
eare of effects, to an extent, during 
travel 

The PPF has thus reverted pretty 
well to its original design—a contract 
suitable for those endowed with more 


than avera possessions, who are 
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DOMINION BANK ASSETS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS 


Government and other securit: 


Total Quic k Assets 


ices and Letters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 


ities to the public 


etters of Credit Outstanding 


willing and able to pay a reasonably 
stiff premium. 

An underwriting requirement of in- 
surance companies is that the amount 
for which a personal property floater 
is Written must represent at least 80 
per cent of the subject property's ac- 
tual cash value. There is ordinarily no 
warranty to this effect in the policy 
wording, but insistence on some sort 
of satisfactory evidence that the 80 
per cent level has been observed is 
a condition for securing the contract. 

It is this business of arriving at 
values that is both irritating and per- 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT YEARS ENDED 315! 


propriations to Contingency Reserves 


Profit and Loss Balance, October 31st 


THE DOMINION BANK 


Established 1871 


Copy of Annual Report available on request. 





OVER HALF BILLION 


AT 315™ OCTOBER 


$101,880,220 


205,731,241 210,726,434 


$467 ,235,755 


$489,025,116 


$5] 


plexing to a prospective policyholder 
—and a constant source of frustration 
to insurance companies as clients pro- 
crastinate over the issue. 

Apart from professional valuation 
which may be the answer in some 
instances—for those who can foot the 
bill without flinching—it is not hard 
to arrive at a pretty sound figure for 
“actual cash value” of household and 
personal effects on the basis of a self- 
made inventory. 

The insurance companies are cer- 
tainly not dogmatic about these 
things: all they want is reasonable 
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assurance that a man knows approxi- 


mately the aggregate value of his - 


movable possessions—apart from au- 
tomobiles and aircraft—and will carry 
insurance within 20 per cent reach ot 
that figure. Insurance agents as well 
as insurance companies will gladly 
suggest methods for making and pric 
ing a household inventory (many ot 
them will lend a hand) and the job 
isn’t as formidable as it sounds. 

There could be an important pay 
off sometime after the job. Sadly 
surveying the fire-swept chaos of his 
home, a man can congratulate him- 
self at least on that household inven- 
tory prepared some years back— 
downtown in a bank vault now. Mem- 
ory is a fleeting thing when it comes 
to identifying ashes. 

Under any plan of “contents” cove: 

PPF, Householder’s or just straight 
Fire—an inventory in the safety de 
posit box is valuable: it’s good insur- 
ince “for free”. 
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Fancy Prices for Coronation Digs 


by P. O’D. 


T IS ONLY to be expected that 

Londoners, especially Londoners 

engaged in providing accommo- 
dation, should look forward to the 
Coronation as to a rich harvest. With 
the sun of royalty so very refulgently 
shining, they naturally intend to make 
all the hay they can. But they must 
not try to make too much—or at any 
The more timid 
prospective visitors might easily be 
frightened away; and obviously you 
must catch your sheep before you 
get busy with the shears. 

There have been some quite fan- 
tastic stories circulating about charges 
of £1,000 a week being demanded 
for husband and wife—with special 


rate, not too soon. 


accommodation and _— services. of 
course, but still quite a lot of money 
for just two people. The Corona- 
tion Accommodation Committee has 
been worried about these reports. 
and has been prompt to investigate 
and issue a statement 

The statement is a reassuring one 
for the intending visitor. It is to 
the effect that the Committee has had 
a representative cross-section of Lon- 
don hotels” state their Coronation 
tariffs, and that 


increases as are being contemplated 


“in no case can such 


be considered exorbitant.” There are 
even hotels that are not considering 
any increases at all on their ordinary 
rates for 1953. It sounds very 
noble, but perhaps betore the tears 
of admiration start to one’s eves at 
the thought of such 
restraint, it would be well to know 


heroic self- 


what are their ordinary charges for 


1953. 


The best. the really conclusive 
answer to the allegations of over- 
charging by hotels for the Corona- 
tion period is to be found in the 
announcement that all the first-class 
hotels of central London are prac- 
booked up. Whatever the 
prices, the customers have apparently 
There re- 
hotels 


tically 


been willing to pay them. 
main now only the smaller 
and guest-houses and private homes 


Outside central London there 1s 
sull plenty of accommodation to be 
had, but it is of course growing 
steadily less and the distances stead- 
ily greater, reaching already even to 
the South Coast. But then it is pos- 
sible to get from a place like Brighton 
to London in one hour—not so much 
longer than it takes to get from the 
outer suburbs to the West End—and 
there are many people who will in 
this way combine sea air and sight- 
seeing. They might do a lot worse 
()' THE TWELVE places on the Par- 

liamentary Committee of the 
Socialist Party the Bevanites secured 
and that tor the formidable 
“Nye” himself. The Old Guard 
shrewdly stacked) the cards, and 
have arranged that not a 
Bevanite Was 


only one 


could 


single elected. 


They may well think that to admit 
Bevan was safer than to have him 


building up in the constituencies the 
legend that he has been the victim 
of a piece of gerrymandering. He is 
a dangerously eloquent man to send 
out with a grievance of that sort. 

The other notable feature of the 
voting has been the emergence of 
Mr. Griffiths, former Minister for 
the Colonies, at the top of the poll— 
remembering that he was the only 
non-Bevanite to get elected to the 
National Executive at Morecambe. 
It begins to look as if he might be 
the one man who could unite both 
wings of the Party in the event of Mr. 
Attlee giving up the leadership. But 
there is at present no evidence what- 
ever of Mr. Attlee intending to do 
anything of the kind. So the specu- 
lation is more than usually specula- 
tive. But the further progress of Mr. 
Griffiths will bear a lot of watching. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and the other 
candidates are no doubt watching it. 
Mr. Chuter Ede, by the way, came 
second in the voting. 


~*~ CALVERLEY no relation to 
the poet. but the former Mr. 
George Mutl. MP—is one of the 
several peers W ho have petitioned the 
Queen for permission to attend the 
Coronation ceremonies in the Abbey 
without wearing robes and coronets 
There is something very modest and 
sensible and also a_ little pathetic 
about their assurance that they do 
not wish to spoil the pageantry of the 
occasion by turning up in the wrong 
clothes, but that they would be grate- 
ful it a place could be found for 
them apart from their resplendently 
robed and coroneted colleagues 

Lord Calverley, in’ spite of his 
rather pompous choice of title 
though it must be admitted that 
“Lord Muff", magnificent as a ges- 
ture, might have given too many 
chances to the jokers—is himself a 
verv sensible and modest man He 
explains that his own ceremonial out- 
fit would cost about £500, with an- 
other probable £300 tor his wite’s, 
and that he simply cannot afford it 
Neither can the other petitioners (not 
all of them Socialists), who ask to be 
let off the expense of crimson velvet 
and ermine. 

It is to be hoped that their humble 
petition will be granted—dim as may 
be the view their wives take of it 
and that they will be permitted, in 
the words of Lord Calverley to “join 
in this act of thankfulness tor the 
new, young Sovereign”. After all 
theirs won't be the only morning- 


coats there. 
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Make it snappy 
with the Red Cap Fappy/ 


Everything ends on a happy note when you 
serve Carling’s new Red Cap Ale. Its NEW, 
LIGHTER ALE TASTE adds to your good 
times ...no wonder more and more people 
are joining in the chorus for Red Cap. 
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Young Craftsmen 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES—edited by Rob- 
ert Weaver and Helen James—Oxford— 
$3.50. 


by John L. Watson 
LL THE STORIES in this collec- 


tion have been broadcast over 
the Trans-Canada Network of the 
CBC—on the Canadian Short Stories 
programme or on CBC “Wednesday 
Night”; the editors are, or were, the 
producers of the first-named_pro- 
gramme. We must take the editors’ 
word for it—and I think we can do 
so with confidence—that this selec- 
tion represents the best of a very large 
batch of stories from which they had 
to choose; it is evident that they have 
done their job with great care and 
intelligence for the book reveals a 
wide range of subjects, styles and 
points of view. 

Some of the contributors are known 
and established writers, others we 
meet for the first time. There are 
two immensely. skilful entries by 
Hugh Garner, a moving little vignette 
by Edward McCourt, a very civilized 
comedy by Roger Lemelin, a tender 
episode by Yves Theriault and two 
disappointing contributions from Ted 
Allan and Ethel Wilson. Alan Phillips 
and Ernesto Cuevas are both repre- 
sented by stories of exceptional merit. 

Assuming, then, that these stories 
ure genuinely representative, what 
conclusions can we come to about the 
younger generation of Canadian 
writers? First of all, they are crafts- 
men; they use the language effectively 
and they are skilful in their handling 
of an extremely difficult literary form: 
they are adept at creating atmosphere, 
making their points with force and 
pungency, investigating the human 
predicament with understanding and 
insight. 

On the other hand, they are re- 
markably unsophisticated and very 
often pretentiously solemn. Laughter 
is apparently unliterary, humor 
vaguely indecent and an urbane and 
cosmopolitan outlook thoroughly un- 
Canadian. Out of twenty-four stories, 
only two—Roger  Lemelin’s wry 
chronicle of the parish priest and the 
modern artist. “The Stations of the 
Cross”, and, in a lesser degree. 
Patrick Waddington’s “The Street 
That Got Mislaid’—could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
comedies. 

Perhaps because many of them are 
so young, our short story writers are 
almost morbidly concerned with the 
problems of children—and a very 
curious lot of children they are, too. 
Some parts of this book might have 
been quite appropriately illustrated by 
Charles Addams. 


Light Satire 


A MASQUE OF AESOP—by Robertson Davies 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


HE NAMES of thirty or more 
small boys who took part in the 
first production of “Aesop” at the 
Preparatory School of pper Canada 
College on May 2, 1952, are now en- 


Shrined for countless generations of 


future play-readers and play-actors 


who will resort to this little book for 


their own amusement or to obtain 
material with which to amuse others, 
for the original cast—a very capable 
one—is given in full. 

The play itself is a little master- 
piece of light satire, written with an 
acute sense of the special skills and 
charms which may be assumed in a 
cast of small boys — as one would 
indeed expect from the author ot 
“Shakespeare’s Boy Actors”. Mr. 
Davies has obviously revelled in the 
freedom afforded by a form of art 
which has nothing to do with the 
conventional realistic theatre, and it 
he has made his Apollo singularly like 
himself (in intellectual qualities, not 
in facial appearance) who shall blame 
him? 

Perhaps some school for young 
ladies will now commission him to do 
the same thing on the distaff side. 


Candid Assault 


EAVESDROPPER AT LARGE—by Allen Funt— 
Copp Clark—$4.00 


by John Creed 


— READ this book, by the per- 
petrator of “Candid Microphone” 
and its offspring “Candid Camera”. 
is to be able to forget for a time the 
kind of assault on human dignity that 
this program and its imitators repre- 
sent. It is the radio or TV program 
or the movie made from either- 
where the average citizen is subjected 
to a ridiculous situation and his re- 
actions recorded without his being 
aware of it. The author outlines in 
the book some of the sociological 
conclusions he has made from. his 
observations. He does not pretend 
that they are scientific but that thes 
ure backed up by experience. 

For example, he tinds that people 
do not possess a sense of humor about 
their work. Therefore, he is able to 
carry on a perfectly ordinary, quite 
serious conversation with an expe- 
rienced electrician about the specifica- 
tions, Operation and installation of 
home electric chair. At episedes like 
this, though one may be ashamed ot 
it after, one laughs. One forgets 
that the program is also often crue 
and even pointless. 


The President’s Medals 


RESIDENT G. E. Hal of the 

University of Western) Ontario 
announces that this vear four awards 
will be offered to encourage Canadian 
writers. 

A President's Medal will be given 
to the winner in each of the tollowing 
classifications: the short story, the 
single poem, the scholarly article, and 
the general article. The requirements 
are that the piece submitted shall have 
been written by a Canadian citizen 
and published tor the first time in 
newspaper or periodical in 1952. 

Four tear-sheets or off-prints o! 
each item should be mailed to Frank 
Stiling, Chairman of the Governoi 
General's Awards Board, University 
of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 
not later than Dee. 31, 1952. Sub 
missions may be made by the publish 


ers, editors, and authors 
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What The Critics Say: 


' 
Excitement injected into the character and career of William 
! 
i 
| 






Lyon Mackenzie King constitutes the greatest feat of magic yet 
performed by any Canadian writer ... We have before us as wise 
an exposition, as sparkling a narrative as any of us have ever 
been offered.”’ Toronto Globe and Mail 


One of the most important and engrossing books ever written in 
this country.”’ Maclean's Magazine 


The normai caution of a reviewer is broken by the artistry of this 
biography to the point where it is predicted that there will never 
be a better book on the enigmatic personality who was a prime 
minister longer than any other man in British history.” 
if Ottawa Evening Journal 





| Far-ranging and vastly informative. Among Canadian political 
biographies, ‘‘The Incredible Canadian’ is the most readable and 
memorable in many a year.’ Toronto Star 


it is a fascinating book. It reads like a novel 
; London Free Press 


As dramatic a biography as has been written by a Canadian 
about a Canadian a journalistic triumph.’ Saturday Night 


| The Book? 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN 


BRUCE HUTCHISON 
$5.00 


Published by Longmans Green 
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TWO OFFICES 





at ae nee See ore Under same Canadian Monagement f~ ~~~ ~~ ~~~~~~~ + ot 
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' AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL ) 
d EUROPEAN CITIES ? 
\ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
‘ Travel to \ 
' ‘ ‘ 
‘ and in ‘ 
\ \ 
’ ‘ ; 
| ' 
; ) 
‘ ‘ 
‘ - ‘ 
' ..-the way you wish , 
‘ ‘ 
, ASK FOR COPY OF } 
‘ \ 
? “CONDUCTED TOURS” “INDEPENDENT TRAVEL” ) 
? Giving a wide variety of itineraries Suggestions for flexible travel ? 
‘ leaving ot frequent intervals by planned to suit your time and ‘ 
: ship or air personal preferences. ? 
‘ ‘ 
[ ‘ SPECIALIZING IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL SINCE 1926 ' 
; ‘ ‘ 
i ‘ \ 
| IVERSI LUB | 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
‘ 57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO Management: J. F. and G. H. LUCAS ‘ 
‘ 
} Kingsdale 6984 , 
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The Deft Squiggle 


PICTURE: A Story About Hollywood—by Lil- 
lian Ross—Clarke, Irwin—$4.25 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


N THE SPRING of 1950 John 

Huston, screen writer and director, 
came to New York on a routine visit. 
It had been announced that he was 
about to make a film version of 
Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage’, and there is some indica- 
tion that Mr. Huston carries a private 
badge of courage of his own, since he 
allowed himself to be interviewed by 
the tormidable Miss Lillian Ross. 
Subsequently he invited her to Cali- 
fornia to watch the filming of the 
new production. 

“Picture” was the result. It first 
appeared as a series of articles in The 
New Yorker, and the world outside 
Hollywood found it highly enlighten- 
g and entertaining. Hollywood's 
responses to Miss Ross's revelations 
may be summed up in one critic’s 
comment on “I Am A Camera”: “No 


Leica” 


in 


Miss Ross had indeed a camera eye 
tor detail, decor, and the more un- 
rehearsed aspects of human behavior. 
She also has an ear as unsparingly 


alert as a wideopen microphone. A 
great deal that she has to relate about 
Hollywood in “Picture” is clearly 


dead accurate. No one could visit 
that tabulous centre without recog- 
nizing, under its slick and hospitable 
surface, the constant tremor of excite- 
ment and fear, together with a sort 
of salvationist emotionalism which 
thinks of the folklore of America in 
terms of the Andy Hardy series 

The story of “Picture” has an im- 
pressive surface accuracy, reinforced 
is: af. 358 by letters, cost breakdowns, 
interoffice memos, and the author's 
apparently photostatic memory. Di- 
rector John Huston had dreamed of 
making a “great” picture, completely 
faithful to the temper, period and in- 
tention of the Stephen Crane classic. 
It was a dream that was bound to 
collapse under pressure from the 
front office and the awful scrutiny of 
indignant test audiences. What final- 
ly emerged was a very curious and 
uneven film with occasional mag- 
nificent moments and some traces at 
least of Director Huston’s and Pro- 
ducer Reinhardt’s original idea. 

Actually it emerged a good deal 
more creditably than many of Holly- 
wood’s so-called “prestige” pictures . 
e.g. Hemingway's “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro”. It is worth noting too 
that even “The Snows ot Kilimanjaro” 
suffered less at Hollywood's hands 
than Hemingway himself did in the 
hands of Miss Ross in her now famous 
Hemingway interview for The New 
Yorker 

It was impossible not to feel in 
reading Lillian Ross on Hemingway 
that Miss Ross's camera eye was 
angled and her ear for dialogue, 
though accurate, maliciously — selec- 
tive. In “Picture” too her character- 
izations tend to slide off into carica- 
ture At the end there is nearly 
always the deft squiggle that distorts 
the line while leaving the resemblance 
recognizable. 



















Year Book 
of the 


United, Nations 
1951 


Here is the year 1951 as it unfold- 
ed in the councils, committees 
and sessions of the United Na- 
tions where questions of historic 
importance were decided by and 
for the peoples of the world. 































































Korea... The Representation of 
China in the United Nations . 
Free Elections in Germany 
Technical Assistance for Under- 








Developed Areas ... Human 
Rights . .. The Independence of 
Libya these were a few of the 


problems facing the United Na- 
tions during these crucial months. 















Thousands of scholars, editors, 
writers, teachers, librarians, dip- 
lomats and public officials 
throughout the world have come 
to consider the Yearbook of the 
United Nations as the keystone 
of any library on international 
affairs. 


1030 pages, $12.50 


United Nations Publications 
are available from 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 

























































BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
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BURNILL'S 
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100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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estate, 





Rinse eEes ame ceunrnenmeRnerener ten: 


ONE OF THE MANY hothouses on her 21-acre 
estate, Winkfield Place, is inspected by Mrs. Spry 


CONSTANCE SPRY in the drawing room of her Georgian house in Berkshire near Windsor. Antique 
floral designs in the carpet, which can be seen in immediate foreground, were woven by Mrs. Spry 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


FLOWERS for the QUEEN 


by Alison Barnes 


Yr 


T O ONE IN LONDON'S busy streets noticed Coronation of the youthtul Queen Elizabeth 
| a small bright-eyed woman with short grey- regarded as a splendid opportunity, not only ft 
ing hair, driving slowly along W hitehall, Pal! rejoicing, but also to put on view for the admira 
Mall, St. James’s Street and so, via Piccadilly, into tion of the world all that is best contemporar\ 
Hyde Park, where the trees stood bare and leatless British design and taste. Last vear’s Festiva 
in the winter sunshine. Britain paved the way by 
“A solid mass of blue would be lovely against conventional spirits to the 
the white stone,” she said to her companion ind proved that it can 
nodding towards Hyde Park Corner. “And pink effective 
perhaps at Marble Arch.” The flowers along the Coronat 
Mrs. Constance Spry, the woman chosen to ad- be used boldly and dramaticall' 
vise the British Minister of Works on official tloral in one or two well blended colo 
decorations for the Coronation, was going over the points, instead of spread out 
processional route with one of her experts, in ima ally along the whole route 
gination arranging the flowers as she would like to on such occasions. We can thereto tO see 
see them on the morning of June 2, 1953 a blaze of color and tlowers in wondertul protusion 
Though Mrs. Spry insists quite vehemently that at Admiralty Arch, in Parliament Square, at Hvde 
she is “no more than an adviser’—and Mr. David Park Corner. Marble Arch and h lar rarks 
Eccles, the Minister of Works, is at libertv to dis and accenting the general c 
regard her advice entirely if he likes!—there are window boxes of Government bu 
already signs that many of her favorite principles Mrs. Spry always introduces color as an 
of flower decoration are being adopted. Even in yaints on a big canvas—in great, sweeping 
the most normally hidebound official quarters the CONTINUED ON 
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‘ fl THE SUMMONS | : 
i dhanp AVGU FE « ec e x cheddar cheese — ! 
that spreads smoothly! LADIES OF THE JURY | i 


she is d 


Ty Ararecombination—“‘nippy” natural by Elizabeth J Wood he may 


cheese that’s easy to spread on bread 


— 


or crackers. Delight everyone with or even 
the aristocrat of sharp cheddars — N7 EXT JANUARY Ontario women a panel. With a woman duty eturn bh 
Maclaren's imperial Cheese. will join the men in the jury box. optional. She has only to fill in a day she 
Made only by KRAFT This is but one more stage in the exemption form enclosed with th Some 
growth of the jury system whose roots summons, and the sheriff releases he that in 
extend back into the twelfth century. from duty for a year. sitting tl 
' But let us suppose that Mrs. Jone jury. J 
decides in the interests of justice t the regu 
shoulder her responsibility in spite ¢ travellin 
considerable personal inconvenienc: But | 
On the day and at the time designate called, 
in the summons, she goes to the cour parties t 
house to begin her service which wi take ex 
average two weeks. There could b whom 
a number of trials scheduled to igainst | 
minor offences, or it could be a tri enge Is 
for a capital offence. ybjectior 
A number of minor cases can b the oatk 
Jones is 


yanel. 


It should not be surprising that the 
instigator of the Statute was the Pro- 
vincial Board of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women. The aim of this great inter- 
national organization is to improve 
the status of women in the social, 
business and professional spheres. 
Having secured this amendment to 
the Jurors’ Act, the Provincial Board 
has launched the Ontario Federation 
upon a campaign to educate women 
in the essential duties and responsibili- 
tes of jury duty. 

Last Spring Mrs. Margery E. ne p 
Pewtress of Cobourg. President of the . | 
Provincial Convention, instructed oe 
each club in the Province to appoint toy sa 

; e State 
representatives to spearhead the pro- ee ae 
ject in its own locality. This was caso ho 
to be done by making its own speak- ; 


. : Founded 1857 Ihen ea 
ers available to any woman’s organ- 
Courses Offered lesses an 
Grades VII & VIII @ High School pposite 
One of the prime figures in the to and including Grade Finally 


. ; : or University Entrance @ 

moveme : : 290 ac . . > 
yovement Is Elsie Gregory MacGill, Secretarial Course @ Business sa very 
a Woman who has given a great deal Administration and Commerce 
4 ae . Yourse @ Dramatic Art, Piano 

of time and etfort to the project. She Course . : . \ 
1 : € project. She Vocal and Cultural Courses.@ ers, In I 

has tilled many speaking engagements Swimming. Life Saving and all them. he 


: RES ede 
herself and has prepared material for Physical Recreation 





iZauion. 


yecause 


their side 
ests, I 
o explai 


the use of other speakers. Her under- 
standing of the subject is partly ac- “.y ~=CO-EDUCATIONAL 
quired, partly inherited for her father - 


Then 
DISTINCTIVE GAILY was a lawyer and her mother a judge. asf 7 Sone i 


for Girls & Young Women oom. TI 


GIFTS WRAPPED Her profession is Aeronautical Engi- GRAHAM HALL BAKER irors. di 


neering. It is fitting that this dynamic Sa 


for Boys Yul neve 
woman is the new chairman of the é nust be 


- Ser “p ; Ye) For complete information and 
Jury Service Committee. . [ciiahed eraenbehies piece wn abil 
Case eC There are various types of juries wae ; ury file: 
i LA o- a hick oe RE a ae Rev. A. E. MacKenzie, B.A., Principal t e 
upon which women might be callec ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA foreman, 
their spol 
If the 
Mrs. Jon 


yeTience 





to serve: 


* The grand jury privately considers 
boudce~ only criminal cases. It rules on 
whether there is sufficient evidence of 


guilt amassed against a person to war- AL A i LLEGE Once i 
7 A sé rant placing him on trial. ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO with her 
t te 4 an 7 The petit or trial jury sits at public Well known school for Girls the entir 


trials of civil and criminal cases, hears founded 1877. Safe and com- The com, 


the evidence upon which it establishes we i 
| rs fortable living quarters, modern ew days 
the facts of the case and arrives at a : : ne quart 
equipment, excellent staff with ne que 


F : , ( ® 
verdict. z : : E a ae 
af HE sy The coroner's jury hears the evi- high record for scholarship. Poeese se 


urors, th 
dence at an inquiry into the cause of Will reopen, after the Christ- The latte 


sudden or violent death and estab- mas vacation, Tuesday, January cuss. the 
lishes the facts relating to the death. 6th, 1953, with a few vacancies upers OF 


oe » | » » » » 
Perfumes Cologucs Broad general requirements make for new students. thing is 


a woman eligible tor duty. She must urors im 


hy > ¥ > Pe . . 
be over twenty-one. a British subject For Prospectus and full information, In cor 


by birth or naturalization, neithe: os 
- Eee address the Principal, : luty in ¢ 
and, infirm nor decrepit, in possession of R rn M DD nquire . 
her natural faculties, and her name ny. ©. 5 ns See Se urors els 


must appear on the latest r "Ips 
ppe e latest: municipal vhelming 


assessment roll as owner or tenant of erience | 

gary : f erience 

CLC real property with the assessed value ie { mpeten 
a t : dg 





of not less than $600 in the city and 
$400 in the country. Some twenty- Cee , : 
= nh ; x ; = bs It has 
wo categories of persons are exemp : 
ee eee en : FRAGRANCE'S me of th 
from service by reason of their pro- = 4 i ynside 
: fession OF occupation MOST BEAUTIFUL J : : ae 
nake the 
The system of selecting jurors is |E EXPRESSION noned 
g oned, 
complex. Once this is done and a ; 
rder_ tha 


woman has received her summons, i 
Accessory Department: Ml ce idministe 
she still may not necessarily serve on 


udges, la 


104 BLOOR STREET WEST 
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run through in a day or two, so she eoaeenoeaoeoeeeeoeeeeaesaeeeereeeeeeeeeeee eee 
could serve on several different juries. « e 
\Mlore jurors. are always summoned e - 
'Y than are required. If Mrs. Jones’ zs 
\ 1ame is not drawn for the first case e 
she is available for other panels. Or e * 
she may be dismissed for the morning e e 
xr even the day. She is then free to ‘ “ 
\ eturn home or to work; but the next 
la day she will report as usual. ¢ $ 
th Some prospective jurors have found * e 
| he that in the whole time of the court e a 
sitting they were not selected for any be 
one ury. Nevertheless they are given 
e t the regulation pay of $6 per day plus e ia 
e ¢ travelling expenses. ® e 
ne But Mrs. Jones hears her name e a 
ate called. She steps forward. Both “ e 
yur varties to the action are permitted to i 
Wi tuke exception to her, as a person $ 
i | whom they consider prejudiced e _ aoe ee “—e oe sowelled Perfumair sheer @ 
fe igainst their case or client. A chal- a manaicatiy Giacknacs ootee of re noes cage peo ge eae a a 
: ; , ? ’ é . proud, jewel-topped in 
tri enge Is the formal declaration of this ‘~ tangy June Geranium Bath refreshing Blue Grass any one of 6 wonderful e 
rbjection. If a challenge is not made. Sean... .« . . $1.00 Solid Cologne... $1.50 fragrances ..... . $3.00 
bf the oath is administered, and Mrs. e : ) ’ 
Jones is an intrinsic part of the jury ° | 8p 8. 2 ° 
yanel. e = VE Uae > 
Ve | RAN y! 
e 8 
| ies PROCEDURE Of a case follows a é ; 7 A * ° 
set pattern. First the Crown out- e tes ~Y OUS Not QS lle little 0 \ * 
ines the case against the defendant. e ~y VY SD J »Us } 4 \ o 
He states what he will attempt to ‘ = ° 
rove against the defendant and, in “Little gifts” by Elizabeth Arden are gifts of fun and fragrance * 
yrief, how he will attempt to prove it. . . .. Christmas inspirations that gleam and glisten in their happy 
[hen each side presents its own wit- S wrappings ... to gladden the heart of all who receive them. a 
lesses and cross-examines those of the e e 
pposite side. a e 
Finally, each sums up his case. This ‘ 
sa very important time for the jurors s 
yvecause the crown and defence law- fa ° 
ers, In turn, speak almost directly to e * 
them, hoping to convince them of ‘ ‘ 
their side of the case. Then the case 
ests. The judge speaks to the jury e . 
» explain the relevant points of law. e * 
Then the jury retires to the jury - a 
om. There amongst themselves the e 
irors discuss the facts of the case, e 
Yul never opinionate. The verdict o . 
nust be arrived at to the best of one’s e ° 
ywwn ability. When this is done the é 6 
ury files back into court and the Twinkle Toes — gay, tinkling, Sachets—fragrance-filled satin Velva Bath Mit—perfect for the e 
foreman, elected by the members as ° pixie slippers . . . and tucked pillows . for charming shower, this palm fitting 
. their spokesman, declares the verdict. e imaide, Elizabeth Arden s remembrance Blue Grass terrycloth Mit tightly p nem 
: longer-lasting Lipstick and or My Love fragrance, 3 in a with soap. grains n a 
If the trial is for a capital crime, ¢ jewelled Perfumair in either box — $2.00 gay Christinas wray 85 = 
Mrs. Jones will live through an ex- a Blue Grass or My Love e 
F yerience she will never forget. ib iragrance ....... $5.00 a - 
Once a part of that jury all contact “ LeFZ Jr 
with her family, her friends, in fact . . 
; the entire outside world, is severed. * SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO e 
The compass of her lite for the next e 52-X5 And At Smartest Shops In Every Town oF 
PH ew days is the courtroom and the liv- hs dav thle eS i ei i aidan Silat | 
, ng quarters assigned the jury. She ee a Sea TOT ee ee 
| speaks to no one except the othe = = = 
urors, the matron and her assistants. F| on the perky and long-lasting geran- later as a schoolgirl in Dublin, where 
The latter are under oath not to dis- owers ium in colors ranging from Royal her father was a senior Civil Servant 
uss the case with her. No news- CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 scasiet t6 “shocking pink.” Mrs. Spry had always loved flowers 
apers or radios are allowed. Every- 3 st Paw acacinues er ; At the actual Coronation ceremon\ trees, anything that grew ' 
hing is done to try and keep the Lee go alee a ] understand that flowers are unlikely At the end of the first World Wa 
urors impartial. aa yellows together so ‘that they to be used at all, largely because there she was doing welfare work in the 
In considering women and jury make a splash, nevel dissipating them is so little space to spare inside the East End of London and used to ye 
luty in Ontario, we should naturally in spots scattered all over the place. Abbey. At the wedding of the Queen out each morning with a basket ft 
4 nquire as to the success of women Red. white and blue will certainly and the Duke of Edinburgh only two of fresh flowers picked in her cottage 
B urors elsewhere. The answer is over- not be the dominant tlower shades tall vases of flowers flanked the altar rarden. By the time she reached he 
i shelmingly in favor of women. — Ex- In fact, the horticulturalists of the For these Mrs. Spry chose handsome destination, the basket was inva 
j yerience has shown them to be highly Roval Parks are very busv at. this foliage throwing into strong relief the empty, the flowers all having found 
' ompetent, earning the admiration of moment experimenting in the 4!2 pale pinks and creams of lilies, roses their wav into the buttonholes of the 
udges, lawyers and men jurors. acres of frames in Hyde Park, where and chrysanthemums bus conductors and postmen she n 
; It has been said that jury duty is the chosen blooms will be grown. Since She owes a great dea! of her world 1. route. Others ended p 
' ne of the foundations of democracy. public buildings and the processional wide fame to her untailing eve for the meat jars beside windows th kKed 
: onsidering this, we women must route will be decorated only with artistic possibilities of green leaves, out onto dark city streets without 
nake the effort to serve when sum- growing not cut flowers, the wild flowers, vegetable foliage, even blade of grass in sight 
noned. We are needed on juries in accent ‘is on hvdrangeas in all their what most of us regard as weeds. At At home she used to b 
tder that Justice may be properly lovely shades of blues, mauves and home as a chi'd in Derby, where she umbrella-shaped seed-heads « \“\ 
dministered. pinks so perfect tor “massing,” and was born just over 60 years ago, and INTINUED ON PA 
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: ) Flowers 


| / CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3° 









} . 
| | carrot and parsnip, purple kale and 
‘ 3 old man’s beard. The way she ar 
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“ 

é% 4 “¥] ranged them they looked far mor 
) | | effective than the most expensive hot 


house blooms. Among her friends whi 
most admired these original ideas wa 
the late Norman Wilkinson, designe 
of the scenery and costumes for Grar 
ville Barker's Shakespeare production 
} | and himself a great flower lover. Mrs 
Spry recalls that he used to grow 





a < + camellias in a little lean-to greenhous: 
| é. in his garden un Chiswick Mall, no 

{ five miles trom the smoky heart « 

| y \ | London — and washed their peta 


daily to remove the city grime! 


Norman Wilkinson advised her 
' open a flower shop offering somethin 
} th more than the usual bunches of ci 
/ flowers and conventional _ florist 
| work. At his suggestion, Messrs. At 

kinson, cosmetic manufacturers, con 
missioned her to arrange the flowe 
in the windows of their newly opene: 
shop in Bond Street. 

That was just the opportunity Mrs 
Spry needed. In a few weeks every 
body was talking about the beautifu 
and unusual flower groups in Atkin 
son’s windows. They were not cor 
fined to flowers. Mrs. Spry used 
artichoke leaves, mixed greens, lime 
stripped of its leaves, in winter the 
decorative purple kale with the frost 
on it - and once bright red toad 
stools! 

Since then she has never looked 
back. Most memorable of all her ar 
tistic achievements to date was, | 
think, her share in Oliver Messel’s 
décor for the gala performance at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
during the State visit of the Frenct 
President in the spring of 195 
Parchment white camellias in classic 
garlands decorated the Royal box 





while tall trees of foliage were light! Mi. 

sprayed with color to resemble th tio! 

intricate tracery of fine carving. Vo 

Mrs. Spry’s passion for her subjec F 

remains undiminished today. He or 

i home, a_ spacious Georgian hous: Bie 

standing in 21 acres of ground on th Vor 
borders of Windsor Forest, is also . 
finishing school for society girls. Ot 
) | of term time, Mrs. Spry takes shorte 
courses there for adults. She also run 


a school of flower work for intendir 
professional florists, lectures all ove 
the country and abroad, judges a 
flower shows and has published si 
books. Most of her spare time sh 


spends busying those green fingers « /, 
hers in her own garden. Z 
She has been Known to climb dow: 
into a city bomb site to pick a par 
ticularly fine example of fireweed o1 
willow herb and her hates are equally  spenecnomenati 
characteristic. She shudders at the 
sight of flowers dried or dyed to un- 











atural colors. : 
natural color : MILE 


White is one of her favorite flower DR 
colors and she can use it so that it is Nn 
far from cold or funereal. White tulips a 
’ { 3 : ; Mileage 
: _ CANADA'S SHOPPING CENTRE or poppies against a pale background | Charge 
f: in a strong light are a favorite theme i No | 
y. | of hers. How beautifully that would [| Mileage 
. ; 2 ee } Limit 
translate in terms of a floodlit Coro- anes 
' / nation building—as Constance Spry : 
; : P Morris Ho 


has doubtless thought more than once 

j . ane » of the 5 rac Jeleera 
during one of those tours of the Specia 
processional route. 5 CARS A\ 
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| LIGHTER SIDE 


The Christmas Treat 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


HE LITTLE GIRL knelt up in 
[i car seat facing her mother, 
who sat in the seat behind. She 

was a rather plain little girl, but her 
face was so bright with Christmas 
enchantment that everyone smiled at 
her with the special benevolence 
bestowed on children at Christmas. 

Everyone except her mother. She 
large angry contemptuous 
woman who sat with her hands clasp- 
ed over her stomach. her shopping 
bag dangling between massive Knees 
She looked rather like Madame De- 
farge without her knitting. 

“Look Mom,” the little girl said, 
pointing, “is that a church?” 

“Aw, shut up,” her mother said. 

The passenger beside Madame De- 
farge smiled at the little girl. She was 
a pleasant-looking lady with grey 
hair, neatly permanented, and a 
Persian-lamb trimmed coat. “Are you 


Was a 


going to see Santa 
Claus?” she asked 


The little girl stared 
at her with an opaque 
look, untouched by 
shvness Then she look- 
ed at her mother. “I'm 
going to ask him for a 
dolly 


» 


carriage.” she 
sald. 
“Oh 
mother said. 
The little girl’s gaze 


veah.” her 


returned to the win- 
dow. “Es. thet a 
church?” she asked 


pointing. 
“You got churches on the brain 
her mother said. 


“You were married in a church 
weren't you Mom?” the little girl 
asked. 


“Listen Marilyn, you shut up,” said 
Madame Defarge fiercely. 

The lady in the Persian trimmed 
coat looked up at me eloquently. The 
little girl went on chattering excited- 
ly. The mother paid no attention for 
she had fallen asleep. But even in 
sleep she looked contemptuous and 
violent, a Madame Defarge dozing 
between decapitations. 


Ss" WOKE up presently and glanced 
out the window. “Look,” she 
said pointing. 

“Where?” Marilyn asked. 

“Oh for God's sake, over 
her mother said. 

It was a tiny helicopter, so distant 
that it looked like a Christmas toy 
spinning in space. 

“Oh I see it,’ Marilyn 
chanted. “What is it?” 

“Oh shut up,” Madame De- 
farge, lapsing back into her inner 
ferocity. 

“Where is it 
asked. 

“Listen, if you don’t shut up Ill 
smack your bottom,” her mother said. 

It was too much for the lady in the 
Persian trimmed coat. She turned 
and said in’ a low “Can't vou 


there. 


cried en- 


said 


Marilyn 


going?” 


voice, 


NU we going to see him 
right now?” Marilv1 


K 





speak to the poor child decently?” 

“You shut up too,” said Madame 
Defarge. and added in a burst of mad 
humor, “or I'll smack yours.” 

The humanitarian turned pink and 
getting up moved away, preferring the 
crowd at the door to the appalling 
proximity of Madame Defarge. I sat 
down in the vacated place. : 

We were nearing the now 
and the street was crowded with busy 


stores 


shoppers. “Lookit Mom,” Marilyn 
said, “lookit all the people.” 
“Suckers.” said her mother 
THEY going to see Santa 


~—— 
Claus?” Marilyn asked. “Do 


we go to see Santa Claus first of all?” 
“Aw, vou?” her 
mother said 
They were just ahead of me in the 
store and I followed them into the 


elevator. The elevator rose and halt- 


shut up, can't 


ed and rose again. “Are 


demanded behind me 

“Listen,” said her 
mother, “if you dont 
shut up I'll 

The’ elevator doo 
opened and we were 
in Tovland 

Ten minutes later | 


caught a glimpse of 
Madame Detarge 
Standing by the railing 
that enclosed Santa 
Claus. She was waiting 
for Marilyn, and she 
loomed by the railing a massive and 
rather menacing figure 
bright tinkling background of Toy- 
land. She glared at Santa Claus with a 
malevolence that might. if he had 
caught it, have shaken the jollity of 
even a department-store saint. The 
whole situation with its shrill and alien 
cheerfulness was insupport- 
able to her. Yet somehow it must be 
supported. Hot, exhausted 
furiated, she had to go through with 
it for Marilyn’s sake. She was 
sacrificial motherhood, with none of 
the compensations of grace 
Marilyn Santa 
last, and climbing on his knee whisper- 
ed in his ear. “Ho, ho, ho!” said Santa 
Claus, expertly sliding her from his 
knee and taking on the next applicant 
in a single motion 
She came radiantly 
mother 


against the 


1 
clearly 


and in- 


reached Claus at 


down the run 
way towards her “Pm going 
to get a dolly-carriage,” she said 

Madame Defarge relaxed into the 
cheerless cynicism that was her near- 
est approach to amiability 

“Oh yeah,” 

Marilyn slipped her 
tidently into her mother’s, and hand 
in hand, they disappeared into the 


Christmas crowd. 


she said 
hand con 
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y> 
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-..-DAVID NIVEN 
Soldier-actor David Niven is 
celebrating wit! i stor E 
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brate this occasi special 
event, drink lighte? me 
Labatt’s Annivers \le — the 
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Or 1 > B 

special occasion? Combining 
lightness and smoothness with 
all Labatt’s* traditional body 
and character, gol Anni 
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Order a case next time re 
“out’’! John Labatt I 
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ABOARD THE 


Em PRESS 


SCOTLAND 


TO THE WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The world-tamous Empress of 
Scotland leaves New York January 
on 1 


30 and March 7 7-day cruises 


$425 up) to St. Thomas, Port of 


Spain, 


Cristobal and 


Puerto Cabello, Curacao, 
Havana ... and 
on February 18 ona 15-day cruise 
Puerto 


$375 up) to Kingston, 


Cabello, Curacao, Cristobal and 
Havana. You'll enjoy deck games, 
swimming in your choice cf two 
sparkling pools, dancing, contin- 
uous gala entertainment, includ- 
ing a Broadway floor show, and 
interesting shoregoing parties at 
exotic ports of call. No passports 
or visas required. Cruise guests 


limited to 425. 


infomation: cad reservations: trom weer 


1vel agent, or any 






Canadian Pac 


ific of fice, 


PORTS OF CALL 









Santa Barbara: Southern Belle 


by Alva Scott Villa 


HIS is the enchanted land that so 

impressed the Spanish Dons and 

Franciscan Fathers a_ century 
and a half ago; here they developed 
a pattern of gracious living that is 
still enjoyed. 

The beautiful statue of Saint Bar- 
bara created by Christopher Muller, 
Stands in quiet contemplation of roll- 
ing hills and the calm waters of the 
harbor. The old Mission, established 
by Fr. Junipero Serra in 1786, is a 
landmark and one of the 
great attractions for visitors from all 
over the world. The Franciscan Fath- 


graceful 


ers still say Mass there each morning 
and tend the gardens where one may 
roam and be blessed by 
quiet 

In) Santa’ Barbara 
‘make haste slowly” 
to feel this benediction of gentle living 
known in the 


peace and 


the saying is 
the visitor seems 
so. little larger cities 
today. 

It is an old Santa Barbara custom 
for a neighbor to help a neighbor. In 
Pueblo days willing hands turned to 
mould adobe bricks and help hew the 
timbers to complete a “Casa” for a 

Today 
friendly 


family in need of a dwelling. 
neighbors are still sincerely 
and hel pful 

There 1s much to see in Santa Bar- 
bara. The old houses that were built 
sO many vears ago are of sun-dried 
formed into 
oldest, El Cuartel. built 
now the headquarters of 
Mission Council of the Boy Scouts ot 
America. The Rafael Gonzales adobe 
is a distinguished example of restora 


von 


adobe clav and straw 


bricks. The 


in 1782 1s 


[he walls of these lovely old relics 
and landmarks are two to three feet 
thick. The early windows did not have 








he Saini 


GAY AND CHARMING SPANISH CUSTOMS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


glass; the builders used hand carved 


Many 


houses are 


grilles of wood and later, iron. 
of these interesting old 
open to the public a 
the trip to see how the early Spanish 
ind Mexican 
tury ago. 


ind it is well worth 


settlers lived a= cen- 
El Paseo de La Guerra 1s a shop- 
today, but in 1819 this 
lovely old adobe was the home of Don 
Jose Antonio de la Guerra y Norlega 
then Commandante of the 

Every visitor to Santa Barbara 
comes at once to the famous 
El Paseo Restaurant and listens to the 
Spanish troubadores, then wanders 
about the tiny shops surrounding the 
charming inner courtyard and “Streets 
of Spain”. Each evening there are gay 


ping centre 


Presideo. 


least 
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RIDERS FROM EVERYWHERE FOR RANCHEROS VISITADORES 





dinner parties at this colorful spot 
with dancing and a floor show ot 
Spanish flavor. El Paseo is the very 
heart of Santa Barbara. 

The museums, art galleries and 
theatres provide for the cultural side 
of life. Many famous authors, play 
wrights, sculptors, artists and mus 
clans have homes in Santa Barbara 

The blending of the past aid pres 
ent is visible in the civic architecture 
The flavor of the Spanish eta is-re 
tained—even the Southern = Pacific 
roundhouse has been camouflaged 
into a replica of the bullfighting aren: 
at Seville. The County Court Hous: 
is built hike a Spanish Castle; its beau 
tiful tower and graceful archways 
attract artists from many lands. 

Winding ribbons of  well-tende 
roads traverse historic paths of th 
early settlers. across the hills and int 
valleys to the bi 
ranches where million-dollar crops o! 
citrus, avocado, walnut and flower 
seeds are grown. 

Each spring the Rancheros Visita 
dores meet tor long rides on horse 
back over the mountain trails, camp 
ing at one or another of the ranches 
where gay supper parties are arranged 
outdoors. Men come from all parts o! 
the United States and Canada to pa! 
ticipate in this jolly gathering an 
many bring their finest mounts with 
them. 

Santa Barbara is about 100 miles 
north of Los Angeles and 250 miles 
south of San Francisco. The mild 
climate is the reason so many. visitors 
have become residents. Flowers bloom 
all year, cooled by the ocean breeze 
in summer and protected from_ the 
winter winds by the Channel Islands 
a few miles offshore. With an average 
of 60° in winter and 70° during sum- 
mer Santa Barbara is the ideal spot 
for a vacation at any time of the year. 


the surrounding 











CALVERT HOUSE 


You'll welcome CALVERT HOUSE 
again because its Outstanding ¢ UalIly 


brings you rare vdiue.. Dest DUV 


in fine 


Canadian Whisky! 


ALVERT HOUSE 
banadtiun lS best Y 
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mantle of love and comfort over All 
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